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il For Die Presbyterians: 
NAN 
UNITED STATES itts- 
‘ar VITO 
‘this document. with great 
‘for ‘your colamnus; 
ROR 


thulfitudes of the 
h 


a 


patbility!” “Especially in such 
‘or terést to the Chris. 
as ‘it throws much light on 
'varic whith’ promote or hinder 
‘Of those ‘who alone can 
spoken American heathen. 
oft af Condition of, partons Tribes. 
Mais Report contains a great amount of 
dnformastion. concerning the. political con- 
dition: of tribes, with valuable no- 
Aices, ingame oases, of theix moral and social 
state. ‘A. véat, and) mostly a sad procession 
thas under our wiew-; embraces 
Whi jo Mi igan ;. e 
Fridge ‘the, Oneida,.and the (Chippewa 
‘ig Wisconsin; the Menominees, the 
Mhippewss, the Wipnebagoes, and the Sioux, 
in Mannesote; the: Omahas, Otoes, Mi ssou- 
‘wias, Sace, Fox; Towas, Kickapoos, Dela- 
-wares, Shawneds, Kaskaskias, Peorias; 
-Pienkeshawa, end ‘Miamis, in. Kansas and 
iNbbraske-—with all of whom treaty 
‘mbuts were effpoted. laat. year, securing the 
-cession, of, nearly, 16,000,000 acres of land 
ite the, United States; the Sigux, Gros Ven- 
-bres; Arickenees, (Mandans, in the Upper 
:Missouri, epuntry ;.the.Apaches, Kioways, 
-Qsages, Pawnees—bat though our list is not 
ehalfé completed, we must leave it unfinished. 
cReéadérs, will refer to the Report itself for 
esatisfactory details... We, merely add; in 
-this place that its statements respecting. the 
partially civilized Cherokees, Greeks, Uhoc- 
j4awaj end Chickasaws, continue to be, on the 
while; the Indians in 
and: ia Onlifornia ‘are spoken of in 
emone hopeful, terme, thag in, former years. 
number af the Indian tribes are reported 
in @ starving  qondition—the Cheyennes, 
-dyrapshoes; and Sioux, on the Upper Mis- 
1; on account of the, rapidly diminishin 
“supply of buffalo. . Some of the smaller an 
v civilized tribes. west of the State of 
~Missouri, have lost their. crops to a lar 


éxtent, by reason of the drought, and will 
eavdd from much suffering only through 
ntbeiy annuities, which the government. will 
- wisely expend for'their relief. 

“imposed upon by white men. 

The’ fact just mentioned suggests the 

most gratifying feature of this document— 
»ithe clear evidence which it everywhere fur- 


,,sowards the huthane ; and secon 
tbat she higher executive officers entrus 


of. ernment’ of our 


mon 
annuities in exchatige for 
, Of, the conduct of some of these swindling 
jte men—in reference to 
"by. which’ three individuals would have put 
‘upwards of $200,000 into their Own pockets. - 
@ wish our space would allow the insertion 
of the whole story. Thanks to the vigi-- 
lance gnd integrity of the Commissioner of‘ 
°"Indian Affairs, this scheme of villany was: 
frustrated. 
a spots the following extract from the Report, 
Mhich, we sincerely trust will receive, as it 
surely deserves, the favourable consideration. 
‘of our National Councils: 
This transaction among the Menomi- 
"Rees has not been referred to as an isolated 
but as sample of a class, and illus- 
{erative of the ou us and iniquitous 
“i ttempts of unscrupulous white men to en- 
* rich Tataitite out of the funds of the In- 
;,dians, The pecuniary losses to the latter 
_, gomprise only @ minor portion of the inju- 
ie ious concomitants and results of such at- 
tempts. The Indians — particularly the 
. Chiefs and leading men—are frequently 
~ bribed and otherwise corrupted and demor- 
‘ alized, in order to obtain their assent to 
. being defrauded, while the agents and others’ 
,; gonmected with the Indian service do not’ 
plways escape the prevailing contamination. 
_, Among the Menominees the fatal tendency 
| aad effeet of such occurrences may be seen 
_,, 4a the intemperate and demoralized habits 
, and condition of Osh-Kosh, principal chief, 
_ and many others of the tribe. ’ 
But:the evil is a general and growin 
_,4me, formidable. in combinations, an 
»{ alarming in its results, and therefore requir- 
}..dmg the speedy application of the most radi- 
@al and, effectual remedy, All executory 


of every kind and 


og 


de; 


by, Indian or preps with claim 
4 ts, attorneys, traders, or other persons 
ii hould be heslared by law null and void, 


and an agent, interpreter, or other person, 
;, @mployed in, or in any way connected with 
be the Indian ‘service, guilty of participation 
j;;, 40 transactions of the kind referred to, should 
ipejently dismissed and expelled from 


be 
er the Indian ‘country f and all such attempts 


> 


or | 
offenc le by fine and im- 


equally 


{Je Yhis connection I deem it appropriate 
$0. Feapectfully remark, that where, as is 
sometimes: the case, laws are. passed provid- 

"ing for the payment of large sums of mpeey 
ha fo ‘alleged obligations arising in this branch’ 
‘of the publib service, without the depart- 
Git 


“jnto, or passing upon, the accounts and other 
claians, the effect is to de-' 
it of tbat, salutary the 
mpertant interests committed to its charge, 
and it cannot, and 
be ld respons 
‘The whith Hinder'the ¢iviliza- 

ty labour bas 
Gapable.of auch us is somé~ 
| heir wary With ‘neighbour- 
ader, their in 
plod‘white 


oh their | hantin 
don’ cldims,”” anid theit bigh-sounding nam 


Whigh, is g0 
bar, in gueh gases, 
yi b For, the 


Weas, 
‘already been injurious to the peace of the | 


& | tion of some tribes, through Christian agen- 


of two things; first, that the general 


In. connection with this, we’ 


_ ment having opportunity of ‘examining | ‘tory 


| representatives and remnants of tribes once 


and} sion and: force, some of thesc tribes have 


4 Among 'them may be found the educated, 
and converted Indian, the be-. 
ited and: linveterate heathen, and every 


doniw 


we fegrét' to find one projected under cir- 
cumstances b to the 


ties in it... Sure.we are, that 
t ters, of the of- 
ficrs of our army, could have, acted in, the 
way here described. And we are glad to 
hat proces ect with 
Sinton oF pereone e n. to appro- 
priate to their own use a portion of the land 
ceded by the Delawares, fronting on the 

isgouri river, and south of Fort Leaven- 
have laid. out a city thereon, and 
actually had a public sale of the lots of the 
game on the 9th and 10th of October last. 
These unlawful proceedings have not only 
taken place under the eyes of the military 
officers stationed at the fort, but two of 
them are said to be members of the associa- 
tion, and have been active agents in this 
discreditable business. Encouraged by these 
proceedings, and prompted gh ose engag- 
ed in them, other persons have gone on 
‘other portions of the tract ceded by the 
-Delawares in trust to the United States, and 
pretend to have made, and are now making 
such ‘elaims’ as they assert will vest in 
them the lawful right to enter the land at 
the minimum price under the pre-emption 
law of July 22, 1854. — | 

is well understood that these parties 
can acquire no title to the lands thus ‘ claim- 
éd,’ "They must be sold at public sale to 
the highest bidder, and the stipulations of 
the treaty complied with in faith ; and 
the government should at once interpose its 
authority, and expel all who are trespassing 
on the Delaware cession. The effect has 


vorth 


Delawares, and it is due to them that such 
prompt and unmistakable action be had as 
will assure them that the United States will 
_keep its faith. The Indians should, under 
.no circumstances, be permitted to become 
dispirited, or to lose confidence in the public 
authorities; for if they do, all efforts to 
civilize them or to st their condition, 
must be unavailing. rastination or delay 
in this lease will mduce others te trespass on 
the similar ceasiong made by the Iowas and 
Kaskaskias, and others, if not upon the homes 
reserved by these and other Indians.” 

This is one of the discouraging things in 
the condition of the Indians—their being 
thus “pushed out of the way,” in defiance of 
tight, by selfish men, whose only argument 
is—they are the stronger. But this too 
shall have an end. And the case of these 
poor children of the forest, these true na- 
tives of the country, must not be considered 
hopeless. Striking examples of the civiliza- 


‘ey, should rebuke our want of faith in the 
elevation. of other’ tribes. The has 
lost none of its power to civilize savage 
aad the kind Providence that often precedes 
the gospel is at work, as we confidently 
hope, for the good of these poor remnants 
Of a once powerful race. It will cheer all 
‘good men to read the just and humane sen- 


-ment laid before our national Congress, 
‘with the approbation of the Secretary of the 
} Interior, and under the sanction of our Chief 


Indians in Kansas. 


in Kansas: 

xiew of the facts above stated, I am 
‘constrained to submit a few suggestions in 
relation to the emigrated tribes in Kansas 
Territory, who, by the policy of the govern- 
ment, Sleoted more than thirty years ago, 
and reluctantly acquiesced in by them, were 
| remoyed to and became inhabitants of the 
country now embraced in this territory. 
. Already many of them have. ceded, and it 
is,expected that others will cede, the larger 
portion of their lands to the United States 
for the use and occupation of our citizens. 
The faith of the nation was pledged in the 
most solemn form before these tribes remov- 
ed to the region west of the Mississippi, that 
they should have the undisputed possession 
and control of the country, and that the 
tracts assigned to taem therein should be 
their permanent homes. It was called the 
‘Indian Territory,’ and the intercourse act 
made it unlawful for white men to go into 
it, except on a license obtained, and for 
special pur ; and, in this secluded home, 
it was believed the efforts of the govern- 
ment and the philanthropist to civilize the 
red man, would be more, successful than 
ever before. Such was not the case, how- 
ever. Our population advanced rapidly to 
the line which was to be the barrier, and 
the emigration consequent upon our 
acquisitions from Mexico, and the organiza- 
tion of our new territories, necessarily sub- 
jected the Indians to that kind of contact 
with the whites which was-sure to entail on 
them the vices, while deprived of the good 
influences of civilization. | 

“In the recent negotiations for their 
lands, the Indians dwelt upon the former 
| pledges and promises made to them, and 
were averse, generally, to the surrender of 
any portion of their country. They said 
that they were to have the long 
grass or water run,’ and they fear 
‘the result. if they should consent to yield 
any part of their possessions. When they 
did consent to sell, it was only on the con- 
dition that each tribe should retain, a por- 
tion of their tract as a permanent home. 
All were unitedly and firmly opposed to 
another removal. So fixed and settled was 
this idea, that propositions clearly for their 
interest weré rejected by them. 
Phe residences of the tribes who have 
recently ceded their lads should, therefore, 
‘be ‘considéred (subject in a few cases to a 
‘ céritraction of limits) as anently fixed. 
‘Alreeady the white population is occupying 
the lands between and adjacent to the In- 
dian Reservation, and even going west of 
and beyond them; and at no distant day all 
the country immediately to the west of the 
reserves, which is worth occupying, will 
have been taken up; and then the current 
of population, until within a few years flow- 
ing only from the East, will come sweeping 
like an avalanche from the Pacific coast, al- 
most overwhelming the indigenous Indians 
in ‘its approaches. It is therefore, in my 
judgment, clear, beyond doubt or question, 
‘that the emigrated tribes in Kansas Terri- 
are permanently there—there to be 
thoroughly civilized, and to become a con- 
stituent portion of the population, or there 
to be destroyed and exterminated. What a 
spectacle for the view of the statesman, phi- 
lanthropist, Christian !—a subject for the 
most profound ‘consideration and reflection. 
| With reservations dotting the eastern por- 
‘tion of. the territory, there they stand, the 


as rful and dreaded as they are now 
f and’ dispirited. By alternate persua- 
‘been removed: step by step, from mountain 
to valley; and from river to plain, until the 

have pushed half way across the conti- 


‘ground théy now occupy, the crisis must be 
‘met, and ‘their future :fate determined.. 


civilized, 


voluntarily ‘as- 


of great®cities—on paper. Amongst these, 


‘In illustration of this, we make room for | 
| another, extract, referring to the condition of 
| the Indians i 


Phey can go no further; on the | 


ug }'intermediate grade! «But there they. are, | 
and! gs they are, with outstanding obliga- 
tions their’ behalf, of the most solema 


‘iments, expressed in this Report—a docu- | 


is critical one ; 


pal at Vienna. 


-only to transfer ourselves to the little steam- 


| other in the world. Here was the northern 


leys, its, meadows and forests, its spring bloom | 


‘some wretched, modern villages. From Neu- 


+ brated “‘ Walhalla,” or German temple of fame, 


_pass-safely through the rapids opposite Sand- 


of these shores, nor to think of the devil’s 


and! imperative ‘character, 
Fiaeed by the goverment. Their condition 


| 
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such as to entitle them not | 
only tothe justice of the government, but 
to'the most profound sympathy of the peo- 
ple. Extermination may be their fate, but 
not of necessity. By a union of good in- 
fluences and (proper effort, I believe they 
may and will be saved, and their complete 
civilization effected. 

' « Be that as it may, however, the duty of 
the govertiment is, in my opinion, plain. It , 
should fulfil, with the greatest promptness 
and fidelity, every treat stipulation with 
these Indians; frown down, at the first 
dawning, any and every attempt to corrupt 
them; see that their ample annuities are di- 
rected faithfully to their education and im- 
provement, and not made the means of their 
destruction; incessantly resist the efforts of 
the selfish and heartless men, who, by: spe- 
cious plans and devices, for their own gain, 
may seek to distract and divide them; re- 

uire diligence, energy, and integrity, in 
the administration of their affairs, by the 
agents who may beentrusted with their in- 
terests and a and visit the severest 
penalties of the law on all who may violate 
its salutary provisions in relation to them. 

Let these things be done, the co-operation of 
the civil officers, magistrates, and good citi- 
zens of the territory secured, and the most 
active efforts of the friends of the benevo- 
lent iustitutions now existing among them 
brought into exercise for their moral cul- 
ture, and by harmonious and constant effort 
and action, a change may, and it is believed 
will, be brought about, and Kansas become 
distinguished as a land in which the com- 
plete and thorough civilization of the red 
man was worked out and accomplished.” 


BLYTH’S LETTERS. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN] 


Sail down the Danube—Historical associations 
—Ratisbon and the temple of fame—T he devil 
and the mountain—Beautiful city of Linz— 
Rapids— Old castles—T he bed of roses—Arri- 


Vienna, ——, 1854. 
Messrs. Editors—We stopped at Donanworth 


boat that stood puffing and panting there, and 
tugging away at her cable. We stepped on 
board, and were on the mighty Danube—that 
stream whose historical interest yields to no 


limit of the Roman empire. Along these val- 
leys, the fiery Attila led his savage hordes to- 
wards the sunny south. Here once after met 
in bloody fight the Crescent and the Cross. 
Here clashed the armour of the warriors of 
Charlemagne, of Gustavus Adolphus, and of 
Wallenstein. Llere, in later times, has roared 
the artillery of the great Napoleon; and as if 
its history of blood were not yet finished, its 
lower valleys have again become the battle field 
of nations. 

The cable was thrown off and we steamed 
away, dashing with our lively little wheels the 
muddy waters into fuam, and sending them 
rolling up the flat, sandy banks. We saw 
nothing but these sandy banks for many a 
mile, with the exception of occasionally a mel- 
anchely ruin, or a still more melancholy vil- 
lage; and so I amused myself by studying 
physiognomy, for the geography of a face, its 
latitude and longitude, its mountains and val- 


or its yellow age, are all as worth looking into 
as the old rough acres of mother earth. I 
might have come to some conclusion about that 
fair young English face, all unfurrowed yet 
by the storms of life, when my attention was 
turned away by the mighty fortress of Ingold- 
stadt, whose thick walls have withstood many 
a siege, both in ancient and modern times. It 


stands in the midst of a decayed city, where | 


the Jesuits first found a footing in Germany, 
and which Ignatius Loyola was accustomed to 
eall his “little Benjamin.” Here too, is the 
place where a certain Count Tilly died, who 
“ yielded up his soul purified by heretics’ blood, 
although he had fortified himself against the 
devilish bullets of the Swedes by a consecrated 
wafer.” 

And now, for two or three hours more, I had 
time to study faces, the flat scenery being varied 
only by a few old castles and monasteries, and 


stadt, however, to Ratisbon, there was some- 
thing else to do. The mountains close in upon 
the river, which forces its waters in a twisted 
channel through a narrow, gloomy defile. Tne 
cliffs overhang the stream, and it is almost 
deep night down where our little steamboat is 
dashing along. It is the only really romantic 
scenery from Donanworth to Ratisbon, where 
we were landed to spend the night. I might 
grow enthusiastic over Ratisbon if I had seen 
it, for it is, like Nuremburg, an old, decayed 
city—one whose history records seventeen 
sieges, and all the pomp and circumstance of 
sixty-two imperial diets, which were held with- 
in its walls. But the rain kept me a close 
prisoner till morning, when, on a larger steam- 
boat, we were again paddling down the Dan- 
ube. Scarcely are we out of Ratisbon, when we 
behold, on the left bank of the stream, the cele- 


built by Ludwig of Bavaria, and intended as 
the receptacle of statues and busts of all the 
great men of Germany. It is a vast marble 
structure, an exact imitation, both in propor- 
tions and style, of the ancient Parthenon. It 
is a costly, splendid building, quite character- 
istic of Ludwig’s taste, very suggestive of his 
pedantry, and altogether unappropriate to its 
design. The busts are said to be arranged on 
shelves, as you see them in a plaster-moulder’s 
establishment; and in all the decorations, Gre- 
cian mythologies, and Scandinavian supersti- 
tions, are confounded in a very curious way. 
We cannot stop to see this Temple of Fame; 
nor, because we are steaming, can we stop at 
the village of Straubing, where is a eburch with 
a rare fresco painting, in which heretics assume 
the form of wolves and dogs, where monks are 
represented as sprinkling holy water over the 
town which favoured the Refurmation—a pro- 
ceeding which Luther cannot withstand, for he 
is riding away in the shape of an unclean spirit 
on a hog, with the Bible under his arm, a 
sausage in one hand, and a beerjug in the 
other. In another charch, alittle further down 
the stream, is a stone image of the Virgin, 
which once floated up from below, and since 
has, of course, wrought a great many miracles. 
We have only to go a mile further, when we 
come to Metlen, where once lived a good old 
hermit named Hutto, who was accustomed to | 
split wood and then hang up his hatchet on a 
sunbeam. And just insight of this old hermit’s 
residence, is @ great isolated mountain called 
the Nattenbag, which has not always existed 
here since Noah’s time, but was brought here 
by the devil, out of Italy, with the malicious 
intent of damming up the river, and drowning 
out @ little village which had spited him. The 
prayers of the monks frightened the devil, and 
he let the mountain fall where it now is. We 


‘bach, which the devil made years ago, by 
throwing stones at the Crusaders, who passed 
this way, and arrive at Passau, which is cele- 
brated not only for the beauty of its women, 
but for the grandeur of its situation. And 
now we have no more time to read the legends 


pranks, for the river, swollen to nearly double 
its size by the waters of the Jun, makes its 
way through scenery, which, for variety and 
magnificence, I have seen nowhere equalled, 
except on our noble Hudson. Dark forests of 


trncting sometimes into marrow, rocky defiles, 
where the imprisoned waters, boiling and rag: 
ing, are formed into whirlpools and rapids. 
The channel ia intricate and tortuous, and the 
river, flowing in all directions, leeda us into a 
puzzling labyrinth, around sharp promontories, 
and into even new and enchanting scenes. No 
castles are now in sight, only dark, silent, an« 
broken forests, so wild and untrodden, that we 
may easily imagine the wild men of Casar’s 
time still roaming there, and the old Druids 
still ministering at their bloody altars in their 
deep recesses. Such scenery continues for 
miles, and only ceases to be renewed again in 
a somewhat milder form as we approach the 
beautiful city of Linz, in the Austrian domin- 
ions. First come the isolated towers and strong 
walls of a singular fortification, and as we turn 
an abrupt angle, the city itself, with its glitter- 
ing spires and its loftly castle, sits like a queen 
before us; a queen of rarest beauty she is too, 
with the placid river spread out like a lake be- 
fore her, and the green hills and magnificent 
forests encompassing her on every side. It 
gives one a favourable impression of Austria, 
to enter her dominions through such a portal; 
but we know that God is often most kind where 
man is most cruel, and therefore we will not 
yet judge. 

We stop at Linz for the night, and next morn- 
ing take a still larger steamboat,.and prepare 
for our last day’s sail on the Danube: We are 
now on the great thoroughfare, and conse 
quently meet a crowd of ali nations and cos- 
tumes, from the familiar rough sack of the 
Englishman, to the broad leather belt and 
feathered green hat of the Tyroler. The river 
is at first broad and shallow, dotted with many 
islands, but soon it contracts and flows through 
a chain of granite hills, And now comes the 
grandest scene in the whole course of the Dan- 
ube. As the river contracts to a quarter of its 
former width, the granite walls on either side 
rise to a great height. The waters now flow in 
their deep channel dark and still as the grave, 
and now dashing over a reef of sunken rocks, 
are lashed, with a noise like thunder, into a 
milk-white foam. We are in the famous rapid 
of the Strudel, and our creaking boat is rushing 
over an angry sea, quivering in every timber. 
And we are scarcely out of this rapid, before 
we leap into the Wirbel, a boiling whirlpool, 
a terror to all raftemen, and demanding the aid 
of the Virgin, who here takes toll of the ignor- 
ant for the protection she affords them. The 
whole scenery of this spot is romantic beyond 
description. The excitement of the rapids, the 
gloom, and the sullen roar of the imprisoned 
river, the mighty walls of grey granite, through 
whose openings we catch glimpses of picturesqe 
castles crowning the heights around us, all 
combine to make this altogether the most in- 
teresting scene in the whole sail from Linz to 
Vienna. 

But how shall I tell you of our further 
progress? It is all beautiful, and every mile 
suggests some fact of old feudal history, and 
is associated with some of the bloody scenes 
of which, in all ages, the banks of the Danube 
have been witnesses. Tere are old stone fast- 
nesses rising directly from the shore, or built 
perhaps on some island in the middle of the 
stream ; and many are the tales told of the old 
robber knights who used to live in them, and 
rob and murder the passing bargemen. How 
many of these poor fellows have gone under 
these dark waves, and their goods gone into the 
strong store-houses of these pitiless marauders 
—marauders, whose trade was quite respect- 
able in those times, when might made right, 
and whose questionable wealth and power have 
given to Germany its crowd of lofty-headed 
kings and princes. Truly, this pride of blood 
is a wonderful thing, and I would verily like 
to know how many ages it takes to change a 
race of devil-instigated robbers into a race of 
divine-right kings. I don’t say anything against 
the rights of the powers that be to the kingdoms 
they possess; but then they might hold them in 
humility when they trace their pedigree back to 
the robbers of the Danube, and mark on their 
escutcheons the broad-axe that was wont to split 


we sail along, we perceive crowning a great 
conical rock, the most famous of these old rob- 
ber-nests. It is the Castle of Aggstein, and an 
immense pile, and once reached only by steep 
paths and across deep ditches, by precautionary 
drawbridges. Here used to dwell, in the fif- 
teenth century, an old knight, called Schrecken- 
wald, who was wont to throw his prisoners 
down a great abyss, with sharp knives at the 
bottom, which he humorously called his “ bed 
of roses.” And when he died, there came hither 
a certain Hadmar Von Kuearing, who, with his 
companions, received the name of ‘‘the hounds,” 
and became so bold as to attack even the Duke 
of Austria, and to carry away the symbols of 
his power—just a step too much for the robbers, 
for the Duke’s pride and indignation were 
‘aroused, and he never rested till “ the hounds” 
were fairly kenneled and carried away captive. 


Diirrenstein is another of these famous old 
castles. It stands out boldly upon a lofty ridge, 
guarded by strong natural walls of granite, 
which lift their defiant pinnacles around it. 
This castle is celebrated in history as having 
been for fifteen months the prison of Richard 


| Coeur-de-Lion. It is now an almost utter ruin, 


having been blown up by the Swedes in 1645. 


But these old robber-nests are not all the at- 
tractions of the river down which we are sail- 
ing. There are old monasteries and churches, 
all with their legends, of course—old battle- 
fields, not so well known as Waterloo and Aus- 
terlitz, but still where blood flowed only too 
freely; and above all, the beautiful fields and 
hill-sides of nature, which never grow old, but 
grow and grow ever fresh, covering up old 
ruins, and making battle-fields green again. 
But all these things we pass by swiftly, and 
before dark we are landed at Nussdorf, the 
port of Vienna, and two miles away from the 
city. A little branch of the Danube does run 
into the city, but it is not navigable. So here 
at Nussdorf we niust give up our passports; we 
must be confronted by a stylish military gen- 
tleman, who, as we step off the boat, demands 
our names, as if he could remember them all; 
we must take a carriage, and now we can go 
uninterrupted even to the gates of thé city, 
where we are again confronted by military, 
who want to know whether we have any eat- 
ables, either in our knapsacks or our pockets— 
a question which meets the traveller at the 
gates of every city on the Continent, as every- 
thing of this nature is subject toa city tax. We 
are permitted to pass unsearched, and in fifteen 
minutes are safely lodged in a beautiful hotel, 
named after the young bride of Francis Joseph 
I., the Empress Elizabeth. Our three days’ 
sail down the Danube is ended, and though the 
details of this letter are necessarily very mea- 
ger, you may be assured that an excursion on 
the Danube is quite as well worth the time and 


You have to go further to get the same beau- 
ties, but these beauties are quite as real, and 
the historical interest even greater. 

Buyrtnu, 


VENTURING ON CHRIST. 


| The late Rev. Dr. Simeon—who for many 
years was tutor in Hoxton 
many years spent in the service of Christ, 
as he drew near to death spoke with great 
disapprobation of the phrase used b 

a, Venturing on Christ.” ‘When,’ 


all-sufficiency of Christ, 1 am ashamed to 
talk of venturing on him. OQ, had I ten 
thousand souls, I would at this moment cast 
them all into his hands with the utmost con- 


Cinbrian pine clothed the abrupt shores, con- 


fidence !” 


the skulls of innocent bargemen! And here, as | 


trouble as one on the Rhine or the. Hudson. 


Paid he, “I consider the infinite dignity and. 


ii 


| 


‘and loss,” by pert 


pds stog: 
| 


infidels rin away 
the book of na- 


“it 


| 


with the assumptica, 


the enemies of,revealed religion. T 


of revélation ‘are written by one 
man. 'Let'as commit the'error of Cap- 
tain Juliusiand the Alexandrian shipmen, 
| ucation, permittin 
default, those outside of she Church to iy 
the work for which, expressly and explicitly, 
God organized the Church as his education 
society. At Jeast, let us not commit the 
blunder ef neglecting ourselves to do the 
work committed’ to us by our Founder, and 
thus prove recreant to our trust, under pre- 
tence that others can and will do the. work 
of educating our children. Is there no 
danger that the friendship of the world 
Brove enmity with God? Is the Church 
willing to expose herself to this risk? | Cer- 
tainly not,.or she belies all her history, 
Her fostering care was as intense from the 
beginning as it is now in all her missionary 
stations. Allow me to finish this paper by 
an extract from the Inaugural Address of 
the President of Washington College, Vir- 
inia, It is apropos, though jt may extend 
is prber a little beyond the usual s 

_ “ We now proceed with the historical ar- 
gument.. Chahcellor Kent says that ‘cor- 
porations or colleges for the advancement 
of learning, were entirely unknown to the 
ancients; and they are the fruits of modern 
invention. But in the times of the latter 
emperors, the professors in the different sci- 


ences began to be allowed regular salaries 


from the government, and to become objects 
of public regulation and discipline. By the 
close of the third century, these litera 
establishments, and particularly the schools 
at Rome, Constantinople, Alexandria, and 
Berytus, began toassume the appearance of 
public institutions. Privileges aad honours 
were bestowed upon the professors and stu- 
dents, and they were subjected to visitation 
and inspection by the civil and ecclesiastical 
powers. * This language implies the un- 
doubted historical fact, that schools did exist 
from the earliest ages of Christianity; not, 
indeed, under State pa but, in des- 
pite of State persecution, under the protec- 
tion of religious society. The four schools 
named were magneetonesy religious insti- 
tutions, nurtured by the Church, and water- 
ed with its richest blood. At Alexandria, 
for example, the father of Origen was exe- 
cuted, his property confiscated, and his widow 
and children left destitute. This, however, 
did not damp the spirit of the son, and pre- 
vent him from using the most vigorous ef- 
forts to promote the influence of the school, 
over which, at the early age of eighteen, he 
was appointed teacher, by metrius, Bishop 
of the Chureh; and history attests the 
abundant success of his efforts. 

‘‘Mosheim condenses much matter into 


small compass. ‘The Christians,’ says he, 


‘took all possible care to accustom their 
children to the study of the Scriptures, and 
to instruct them in the doctrines of their 
holy religion; and schools were ev here 
erected for this purpose, even from the very 
commencement of the Christian Church.’ 
We mag got, however, confound the schools 
designed only for children, with the gym- 
nasia, or academies of the ancient Chris- 
tians, erected in several large cities, in which 
persons of riper years, especially such as 
aspired to be public teachers, were iustruct- 
ed in the different branches, both of human 
learning and of sacred erudition. We may, 
undoubtedly, attribute to the Apostles them- 
selves, and their injunctions to their disci- 
ples, the excellent establishments in which 
the youth, destined to the holy ministry, re- 
ceived ah education suited to the wr 
office they: were to undertake. St. John 
erected a school of this kind at Ephesus, 
and one of the same nature was founded by 
Polycarp at Smyrna. But none of these 
were in greater repute than that which was 
established at Alexandria, which was com- 
monly called the catechetical school, and is 
generally supposed to have been erected by 
St. Mark.f 

‘‘ Neander speaks nearly to.the same pur- 
port: ‘But a peculiar institution cf the 
Alexandrian Church—I mean the Alexan- 
drian Catechetical School.’ Again: ‘We 
find then, originally, at Alexandria, only 
one person appointed as a catechist by the 
bishop, whose business it was to communi- 
cate religious instruction to the heathens, as 
well as to instruct the children of the place 
in their religion. Origen was the first who, 
as catechist, divided with another person 
the duties of this calling, which had become 
too much for him, while he was prosecuting, 
at the same time, his learned labours in the- 
ology, and on that account he formed his 
catechumens into twoclasses. But although 
in other places the catechist might not need 
to possess very high qualities and peculiar 
knowledge, the case was different at Alex- 
andria, where they often had to instruct 
men of a literary and philosophical cast of 
mind, who had already investigated a variety 
of systems, in order to find a system of re- 
ligious truth adapted to their wants, and 
where they were often obliged to converse 
with such men, on religious subjects and 
philosophical matters which are connected 
with them.’ 

“ As it was at Alexandria, so was it in 
all other places of importance. Wherever 
there was a church, a catechist soon became 
necessary, and the pastor appointed one. 
This catechist taught the ignorant adult 
heathen and the children of the Church. 
Here begins the history of the schoolmaster 
and of schools. Never did the world, until 
it was Christianized, conceive the idea of 
teaching all the children, and never was 
there a true-hearted Church of God which 
did not feel it incumbent upon itself to teach 
all the world. Moreover, wherever there 
were large churches, as in cities, and a num- 
ber of youth desirous of preparing for the 
ministry, there some oatechetieal school rose 
to the eminence of an academy, qualified to 
teach the requisite philosophy and science. 
In the four cities named, these Christian 
schools were real colleges, not chartered and 
fostered, but crushed and persecuted by the 
civil powers. ‘Thus, the Church of God, 
during the first three hundred years of the 
Christian era, wrote the history of her litera- 
ture and the charters of her colleges in her 


‘own blood. Nor was it until after the light 


of her science and the blood of her martyrs. 


had extinguished the baleful fires of pagan 


persecution, and the tottering throne of the 
Caesars had felt its need of support from a 
purer religion, that the Christian schools of 
Alexandria and Rome, of Constantinople 
and Berytus, of Cesarea and Antioch, of 
Ephesus and Smyrna, were patronized by 
the government. Now, point, material to 
this discussion, is the fact, that the schools, 
academies, and colleges, which the pagan 
emperors persecuted, and the Obristian em- 
= patronized, existed long before the 

ttle of Rubra Saza, and the edict of Con- 
stantine, A. D. 325, which declared Chris- 
tianity the religion of the empire. It was 
not the civil government that created the 
schools; it was the Church, that, in the face 
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| of, reared thess beacon 


Scotch, English, and Irish schools, kindled 


streams from the original fountains of light 


| tianity by the disciples of the Apostle John, 
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of 
right; ts ‘the Church, as y as did the 


interference became as disastrous in the ead 
to the'onej.as to the other. Learning suf. 
fered eqaally with religion, in the unhal- 
ane alliance. For the schools of the 
Jhurch, now aided variously, and, of course, 
trammelled by the government, sunk into 
slothfulness, and experienced all that para- 
lyzing inffuence which a religious establish - 
iment necessarily produces. [n consequence 
of this supineness, there must a 
total loss of letters, but for the necessity of 
some little knowledge of them, in conduct- 
ing: her wotship.. ‘This state of goneral 
ignorende,, says Hallam, ‘lasted, with no 
very sensible difference, on a superficial view, 
for about five centuries, during which every 
sort of knowledge was almost. wholly con- 
fined to. the ecclesiastical order. But among | 
them, though instances of ignorance 
were exceedingly frequent, the necessity of 
er oo the Latin language, in which the 
tares, the canons, and other authorities 
of the Church, and the regular liturgies, 
were written, and in which alone the cor- 
pO of their well organized hier- 
archy could be conducted, kept flowing, in 
the worst seasons, a slender, but living 
stream.’* The secularized clergy, now too 
indolent to cultivate the sciences not indis- 
pensable to their daily routine of services, 
conceived a disgust toward them. ‘A pre- 
ssession ust secular learning,’ says 
Hallam, *had taken hold of those ecclesias- 
tics who gave tone to the rest. If, however, 
the prejudices of the clergy stood in the 
way of what we more esteem than they did, 
the study of philological literature, it is 
never to be forgotten, that but for them 
the records of. that literature would have 
po grammatical learning would 
ave been laid aside.’ Even Hume admits 
the Church to have been the depository of 
learning in the days of Alfred. ‘Tle mon- 
asteries,' says he, ‘were destroyed by the 
ravages of the Danes, the monks butchered 
or dispersed, their libraries burnt; and thus 
the only seats of erudition in those ages were 
totally subverted. Alfred himself complains 
that, on his accession, he knew not one per- 
son south of the Thames who could so much 
as interpret the Latin service, and very few 
in the northern parts who had even reached 
that pitch of erudition.’ 

“Bat we are not prepared to admit the 
secularization of learning, any more than of 
religion, to have been universal. History 
stares usin the face, and inquires, Whither 
fled religion and her schools, when the sun 
of science descended to its nadir, as Hallam 
says, in the seventh century? When the 
death-pall of secularization fell upon the 
Christian seminaries, which the blood of 
martyred millions had nurtured during the 
first three centuries, did Christian schools 
cease from the earth? By no means. Two 


flowed: westward. Dr. Smyth has presented 


the beginning of the third century. ‘The 
‘were taught Chris- 


and many churches of the Britons, fearing 
the cruelty of Domitian, took their journey 
into Scotland.’ ‘In the year A. D. 563, 
the celebrated abbey, or rather theological 
college, was founded in Scotland, by Colum- 
ba, at lona, which continued to flourish for 
many ages as the light of the western world, 
and to supply with ministers of the gospel 
both Scotland and England.’+ To this cor- 
responds the testimony of Mosheim. ‘If,’ 
says he, ‘we except some poor remains of 
learning which were yet to be found at 
Rome, and in certain cities of Italy, the 
sciences seem to have abandoned the conti- 
nent, and fixed their residence in Britain 
and Ireland. Those, therefore, of the Latin 
writers, who were distinguished by their 
learning and genius, were all, a few French 
and Italians excepted, either British or 
Scoteh; such as Alcuin, Bede, Egbert, Cle- 
mens, Dungallus, Acca, and others.’{ It 
was from this pure source that a ray of light 
was thrown into the darkness of a corrupt 
and seularized Church, and thus the Chris- 
tian seminaries, in Britain and Ireland, lent 
their force toward reviving learning in the 
empire of Charlemagne. Alcuin, his pre- 
ceptor, and the projector of all the improve- |. 
ments in learning which signalized and im- 
mortalized his reign, was a Briton. From 
the same source also, it can be shown, the 
rays diverged which penetrated the valley 
of the Rhine; and missionaries from the 


up the lights of religion, of literature and 
science, amid the forests of Germany. 

“Parallel to this, beamed forth another 
ray from Asia Minor, through Thrace, II- 
lyricum, the valleys of the Adige and the 
Po, into Piedmont and the higher Alps. 
After burning in the fires of Papal persecu- 
tion for more than a hundred and fifty years, 
during which they supported their own 
churches and schools, independent of the 
civil government, the Paulicians of Western 
Asia carried their Bibles, their schools, and 
their religion, to the confines of Gaul; where 
their descendants and successors, the Wal- 
denses, have quite recently experienced se- 
vere sufferings, from that antichristian 
power, which seems naturally inherent in 
an established Church. The history of the 
Waldenses, during the dark ages, is the his- 
tory of light: They maintained their own 
schools, and educated their own ministry, 
from the seventh century onward; and they 
would have left histories of their literature, 
had not their books perished with them- 
selves in the same flames of persecution, by 
whose lights, almost alone, we trace their 
history. 

“But it is time we should inquire, what | 
agency religion, religious men, and the 
Church had in the revival of letters, the 
resurrection of philosophy and science, in 
the eleventh century, and onward. Yet it 
will not be at all practicable, within our 
limits, to enter upon details. And, happily 
for our purposes, it is not necessary ; 
cause no one can glance his eye over that 
history, without the conviction flashing upon 
his mind, that the colleges and universities, 
as well as the Episcopal and Cathedral 
. schools, were religious institutions, as really 
as the bishopricks themselves. The histories 
of the four great universities, Bologna and 
Paris, Oxford and Cambridge, with their 
various colleges, demonstrate their existence 
and high success, long before they enjoyed 
chartered privileges; and that they were 
built up chiefly by men bearing various 
offices inthe Church. ‘Correspondent to this 
indubitable fact, Blackstone tells us, that 


versities and colleges, was claimed ‘by the 
Popish clergy, under whose direction they 
were, as ecclesiastical, or, at least, as clerical 
corporations.’ And this question was onl 
settled after the Reformation, when the 
canon law, and its counterpart, the Justinian 
| code, contrary to the strenous efforts of the 
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clear evidence of the plantation of gospel |. 
institutions in Scotland and Ireland, near 


the right of visitation over the English uni: }. 


clergy, were finally repudiated. Ita ultimate 
aclerenens toak place, by the triumph of 
he, common law, when, in the celeb 
case of Phillips vs. Bury, the House of Lore 
on final appeal, sustained the opinion 
Chief Justice Holt. Since that time, a 
college has been held and deemed a lay cor- 
poration, private and eleemiosynary ; sabject 
to visitation according to its own statutes. 
But it is'to establish the: religious origia of 
these institutions, these facts of history are 
cited. All these colleges were called into 
being, under the direct influence of religion; 
they are a result of charity—often misguided, 
indeed, but still within the compass of the 
great commission, ‘Go and teach all na- 
tions.’ 


“We come now to our own Hesperian 
clime. What says the voice of history in 
young America? Did the Mayflower con-’ 
tain the religion, the literature, and the sci- 
ence which make up a college? Did she 
drop these seeds on the rock-bound coast of 
New England, in the bleak December of 
1620? Whe founded Harvard College, and 

red a charter in 1638? Who founded 

ale in 1700? Who founded Nassau Hall 
in 1746? Who founded Brown University 
in 1764? Who founded Dartmouth in 1769 ? 
Who founded Liberty Hall Academy, now 
Washington College, in 1774? Who found- 
ed Dickinson in 1783? Hampden Sidney 
in 1788? Randolph Macon in 1830? Emo- 
ry and Henry in 1839? The same inquiry 
might be raised in reference to the ninety- 
eight others whose names and dates lie be- 
fore me; and some fifty others, which Chris- 
tianity has called into being, since this list 
was made out, nine years ago. If any per- 
son will take the trouble to ascertain a full 
detail of the facts, we venture the predic- 
tion, that he will not find ten, out of some 
hundred and fifty American colleges, which 
did not first light the torch of their science 
with rays from the San of Righteousness, 
converged toa focus in the lens of Christian 
charity. Of all the principles which nature 
and grace combined, have implanted in the 
human bosom, love to a world buried in the 
darkness of sin, alone operates with an ener- 
By sufficient to ney the dark chambers of 
the soul to thelight of day. Religion alone 
has power to pam wi the spirit of man toa 
consciousness of his own spiritual nature, 
and therefore, of his immortal destiny. Un- 
til a burning thirst for immortality is en- 
kindled within the human spirit, how should 
it be nerved for those gigantic efforts, which 
are indispensable to its own capacious en- 
largement? Let youth entertain the con- 
ception, that their souls are only modifica- 
tions of matter, and fall asleep with the 
body, to awake no more, and what hold have 
youon them? But, let religion implant in 


— 


their minds the deep conviction of their im- 


mortal nature; let them learn the higher 
metaphysics of the Bible; let them know 
the law of their interminable progression 
toward the perfection of God, and the felici- 
ties of everlasting communion with all that 
is glorious and holy in an endless heaven ; 
or of all that is fearful in the terrible reverse 
—and you at once wake up the energies of 
the immortal mind to efforts correspondent 
to its immortal destinies. 

“ Let us for a moment, my friends, glance 
at facts analogous to the foregoing, now 
passing under our own eye. ho, at this 

our, are the lights of science and literature 
to the Pagan world? Look to the mission 
schools and colleges: at Serampore, at Oal- 


‘Gutta, in Ceylon, at Madras, at Tanjore, at 


Allahabad, in the Isles of the great Pacific, 
over the whole earth, and tell me, whence 
come the lights of science? Who subdued 
the language of China? Who are now 
grappling with her literature, and upon the 
eve of throwing open her door to the lights 
of European—of Christian science? Again 
I say, Let the voice of history be heard.’ 
THEOPHILUS. 


GOD IS LOVE. 


BY MARTHA L. HAMMOND. 

When spring with lavish bounty 

Clothes earth with living green, 
O’ermantling with beauty 

Each quiet homestead scene; 
When birds awake, and busy bees 

Make music all day long ; 
When purple violets ope their eyes 

And cowslips join the throng; 
Then, children. sing with gratitude 

To Him who reigns above, 
Who gives the circling seasons— 

The God whose name is Love. 


When summer suns are shining 
And gentle zephyrs blow ; 
When flowers in beauty beaming 
Around sweet fragrance throw; 
When rivulets are singing 
Adown the mountain’s side; 
When the blithe lark upspringing 
Hails morn and eventide; 
Shall children then be silent, 
Nor lift their hearts above, 
To Him who made this earth so fair— 
The God whose name is Love? 


When autumn, in her russet gown, 
Sweeps o’er the bending grain ; 

When hill and valley echo back 
The shout of the harvest strain ; 

When earth is yielding golden store 
And plenty crowns the board; 

Think of the toiling poor, and spare 
A little from your board ; 

That they, with us, in gratitude 
May lift their songs above ; 

And praise the God of harvest, 
The God whose name is Love. 


When wintry storms are raging, 
And bitter tempests blow, 

When, bound in icy fetters, 
The streams forget to flow; 

When desolation spreads her pall 
O'er nature, late so smiling ; 

When gathered round the cheerful hearth 
With tales the time beguiling ; 

Then, children, look with joyousness 
And gratitude above, 

To Him who rules the raging storm— 
The God whose name is Love. 


APPROACH TO JERUSALEM. 


But when I climbed the last ridge, and 
looked ahead with a sort of painful suspense, 
Jerusalem did not appear. We were two 
thousand fcet above the Mediterranean, 
whose klue we could dimly see far to the 
west, through notches in the chain of hills. 
To the north, the mountains were gray, 
desolate, and awful. Not a shrub or tree 
relieved their frightful barrenness. An 
upland tract, covered with white volcanic. 
rock, lay before us. We met peasants with 
asses, who looked (to my eyes) as if they 
had just left Jerusalem. 

Still forward we urged our horses, and 
reached a ruined garden, surrounded with 
hedges of. cactus, over which I saw domes 
and walls in the distanee. I drew a long 
breath, and looked at Francois. He was 
jogging along without turning his head; he 
pi? not have been so indifferent if that 
was really the’city. Presently we reached 


| another s ight rise im the rocky plain. He 


began to urge his panting horse, and at the | 
same instant we both lashed the spirit into 
ours, dashed on at a break-neck gallop, 
round the corner of an old wall on the top 
of the hill, and lo! the Holy City! Our 
Greek jerked both pistols from his helden 
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| 


.put together. In me 
_works appeared Kater the the ‘ Essays of 
Hume,’ and the ‘Lectures’ of Thomas Brown ; 


Long Fines of 


scene was grand in its simplicity. | 
minent colours were the mer those dis- 


Now, indeed, for one brief moment, 
I knew that f was in Palestine; that I saw 
Monat and and—I 
now not how it was—my sight weak, 
and all objects trombled onal in a 
watery film. Sinee we arrived, I heve 
looked down upon the city from the Mount 
of Olives, and up to it from the Valley of 
Jehoshaphat; but I cannot restore the illu. 
sion, of that first view.—Land of the 
cen. 


Intellect and Genius of Scotland, 
Hugh Miller, in the Edinburgh Witness 


thus discourses : 


“We have said that it was mainly the 
literature of Scotland that preserved to the 
country its national standing for more than 
a hundred years after its Parliaments had 
been merged in those of England, and: for 
considerably more than two hundred after 
the removal of its Court to London: “ When 
spending several months in the midland 
counties of England nearly tan ago, 
we used to examine, with some little inter- 
est, the shop-windows. of the booksellers in 
the provincial towns, and were often more 
impressed than by aught we had previously 
seen at home, by the large proportions oc- 
cupied in them by the works off Beotoh wri- 
ters. Not unfrequently did we find volumes 
bearing the familiar Scottish names, taking 
up fully one-half the space, and more. In 
English history the Scotch seem to have 
almost all the field to themselves, Hume, 
with the continuation of Smollett, was, we 
found, the prevailing work; the, second in 
place was Sir James Mackintosh, in the 
volumes of Lardner; while, in general his- 
tory, Robertson, in his Charles V., and his 
America, occurred quite as often, and was 
represented, as voluminously, as Gibbon. 
Barnet and Alison, too, had their places, 
though they were less prominent ones; and 
we occasioually encountered the Napoleon of 
Scott, and the Knox of McCrie; while in 
prose fiction Smollett occurred quite as often 
as Fielding, and much oftener than Riobard- 


‘son; and Sir Walter had more, 


space assigned 
to himself than all the 
ysical science no 


while in political economy Adam Smith a 
— to have the whole field to himsélf. 

oswell’s ‘ Life of Johnson’ seemed to be'the 
most popular of English biographies. The 
only work on mechanics which we now and 
then encountered was the treatise of James 
Ferguson, in the edition of Sir David Brews- 
ter; Lyell was evidently at that time the popu- 
lar English geologist ; and the master painter 
whose prints exhibited beside the books 
were of most frequent occurrence, was Sir 
David Wilkie. Among the works of the 
modern poets, those of Scott and Campbell 
appeared oftener than the works of any of 
their contemporaries, with perhaps the ex- 
ception of the poems of the half- hman 
Byron. The volume of Thomson had a 
prominent place among the writings of poets 
who had lived their century; in eollections 
of the British poets, at least a Seotch eye 
could detect Armstrong, Mallet, Meikle, 
and Beattie; and Burns, though his lan- 
guage must have militated against him, ap- 
peared at least as often as the English 
self-taught poet Bloomfield. 

The dis lay of Scotch intellect and Scotch 
genius exhibited in these English windows 
seemed see great, when one re- 
flected that it had been all produced by a poor 
little country whose population never 
more than equalled the one-fifth of that of 
England: it showed that the mind of Scot- 
land was a great deal bigger than its body; 
and when—turning from the hook windows, 
a little sensible, mayhap, of that. over-ween- 
ing Scotch feeling which is everywhere re- 
cognized as a weakness save on the field cf 
battle—we turned into some manufaeturing 
suburb, or came upon some navigable river — 
or estuary, the incessant clank which we 
heard was the clank of the engines of James 
Watt, or the fuller sound of great oar-blades 
beating the water, was that of the paddles 
of Miller of Dalswinton and Henry Bell. 

These, however, may seem the mere reveries 
of a Scot overweeningly partial to his coun- 
try. Let us take, od e estimate of a 
foreigner, who had no biassing partialities 
to disturb him. ‘Scotland,’ says the Ger- 
man Kohl, ‘is scarcely so great in extent as 
a Scandinavian or Russian provinee, and 
barely contained a million of inbabitants at 
any time previous to the eighteenth centu- 
ry. In 1707 the population was but 1,050,- 
000. At every epoch of history we find 
individual cities enclosing more inhabitants 
within their walls. Even at the present 
day, when population so rapidly incréases, 
the whole number of the people of Scot- 
land—including the Lowlanders and High- 
landers, and the inhabitants of the Orkney 
and Shetland Isles—does not greatly exceed 
the population of the streets and squares that 
we may observe ata glance from the dome of 
St. Paul’s. London thes about two millions, 
and Scotland about two anda half millions of 
inhabitants. Nevertheless, how wide the 
fame and influence of this nation! how cele- 
brated its seenery ! how numerous the poets, 
the metaphysicians, the warriors, the kip 
the statesmen, it has from the 
days when the heroes of Ossian set limits 
to the empire of Rome, down to those of 
Robert Bruce, atid ftom thence to the _ 
ent time. Even in our own days Seotland 


has been an object of admiration, and still 
attracts many eyes towards her. Her cities 


compete in commerce and activity with 
the cities of Hngland; from the migratory 
character of her people, her influence has 
become powerful in the British colonies; a 
proportionally greet part of the clear-think- 
ing heads and literary talent of Great 
Britain is derived from her. And: the ‘face 
of the country improves daily in beauty and 
ornament under the hands of its inhabitants, 
who plant the wilds, cultivate ' the waste 


places, and fill the valleys with yardens!and 
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tains: it can still a clamoroug; 
eart, a stubborn will, and bring 

God and man together.— Fev. toms 
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with a notch 
nawces relegion: vernmen by towers; a few domes and. spires above 
a them, clusters ~of cypress here thére ; 
this was all that was visible of 
On either side, the hill tothe 
dint: two deep valleys over which it hangs.’ Oa 
a chapel and mosque, rose high and steep 
A oi but in front the eye passed directly over the 
Kf city, to rest far away upon the lofty moan- : 
rt tains of Moab, beyond the Dead Sea. The 
mountains, ad oary gray 
nearer hills. The walls were of. the, dull 
yellow of weather-stained marble, and :the 
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thoney can command, to improve 
‘te render all practicable 


those who siny .be disposed to send us 
the following | lemenited that the Uhurch of England should 


Hibers,-at' any time between this 
uary, 1856, together with $6, we 
wilt wend. regelpte Sor. the two subscribers, and also 


Sor one 


w subecribers atid Ten Dollers, between this and 
1865, or add’ thet number to any exist- 


remit the mofiey for the saine, we will 
paper one year free of charge. | 


will: ba’ seen that when the psper is taken in the 
lergem it comes to subscribers at the very low 
price of about $1.80 a year. In feeble congrega- 
tions, where the people are scattered, persons who 
have different post offsees<ean be put into a club, 
provided five new subscribers are sent; but in all 
sudh wore one of the club mast'be responsi- 
ble, and forward the money invariably in advance, 
as in eli other, clubs. 
TERMS IN ADVANCE. 

Onccopy rome yesr, - - - - - $2.50 
Pia year, - $10.00 
Tin copie - - $20.00 
With. en edditionsl to the person who may act 


_ 

tor one year, - = $80.00 

Withee efditional copy to the agent. 

‘Twanty-fes copies to one for omeayear,- + $45.00 
additional copy to the agent. 


The’ thoney must always be sent in advance. When 


so our order, shouki be procured, if possible. 
|. 8. MARTIEN & CO. 
No. 144 Chestnut street, i 
OF THE VOLUME. 
\HE present number closes another year 
of thé Presbyterian. For twenty-four 
yeats: it has-continued its weekly visits to 
‘thousands of households, who have received 
it with the welcome given only to valued 
friends. © Our promises made at the outset 
of this year, we have endeavoured faithfully 
to fulfil. Having provided ourselves with 
every facility required by the present condi- 
tion of the press, and thedemands of the times, 
we havecarefully prepared such matter as we 
thought would be most interesting and edify- 
t0.qur readers, from -the most valuable 
sourees both ‘fdreign and domestic; our for- 
eign correspondence, furnished by men, some 


-of whose names are eminent in’ the reli- 


‘gious world in‘both hemispheres, is admitted 
‘to be utisurpassed ; our contributors at home 
are amongst the ablest writers in the land ; 
and as to editorial matter, we have striven 


‘to present such topics, and in such manner 


‘asthe circumstances of the Church, the 
wants of the world, and the spiritual in- 


. serests of individual Christieng seemed to 


‘require. -Judging from the repeated and un- 


- solicited ‘testimonials we have received from 


every part of our country, and from persons 
in almost every Christian denomination, we 


‘are led to hope that we may have, in some 


sands of readers. 


good degree, succeeded in our aims. No 
journal has probably ever had warmer friends 
than the terian. The number of 
these, too, goes on increasing. Our circula- 
tion has been constantly extending, until it 
is now larger than at any previous period. 
For these tokens of success and fayour, we 
- thank God and take courage. 

‘It isa great labour and responsibility to 
have chatge of a journal which is the house- 
hold companion in thousands of families, and 
is perused and relied upon by tens of thou- 

We expect, with the com- 


ing year, to improve upon our past expe- 
_ Fience, and te render our columns still more 


instructive and attractive. There are many 
skilful writers in our Zion, who as yet 
have never realized the vast influence they 
may wield, by making such a journal 


- their medium of communication with the 


great world: of mind; we hope to be able 
to arouse some'of these to give a wider cir- 
culation ‘to the talents God bas given them. 


~ Short, pithy, practical. articles, incidents in 


pastoral Jife, discussions of questions inter- 
eating tothe religious community, and espe- 
cially to the. Presbyterian Church, together 
with: intelligence as to the state of religion, 


ecolesiastical.and moral movements, &¢. will 


always beacceptable. We shall also esteem 
it a favour, if pastors and others, who regard 
the Presbyterian as an agency for good, will 
use théir influence to extend still further our 


 giteuldtion. We do not urge this from 
mere sélfish considerations, but from a con- 


-yiction, that at this day, the religious 


_ newspaper, should be an indispensable in 


family. It is impossible that Chris- 


_ tians canjunderstand and fulfil the measure 


of their obligations and efficiency, unless 


made: at¢quainted with the current affairs of 
_ the world and the Church, and with what is 


“doing, ‘end what needs to be done in this 


day of God’s great wonders. A public 
recommendation from the pastor, or the ac- 
tive efforts of an energetic church-member, 


~ would probably, in a/most every case, be in- 


~ gtrumental in introducing into many fami- 
, lies @ weekly visitor, whose influence for 
;, good, would not. only be felt by every mem- 
the household, but by the Church it- 


eolf, in the enlarged: views and increased in- 


' telligence of those thus benefitted. Would 
@ result imore than compensate for 


the ‘necsssary effort? In entering on our 
work ‘for auother year, we bespeak ‘the co- 


_ operation and the prayers of all who read 


these columns. 


a 


it 


was 


§n 


— 


was organized in Middletown, New 
Yotk, on ‘the 28th 

committee, of the Presbytery of Hudson. 
-dained, aad.a sermon preached on the occa- 


~ given to:the ruling elders by the Rev. David 


i 


& 


Rev. 
dohn MeDowell. having completed fifty 
yea pastor, will, to-morrow (Sabbath) . 


semi-cen 


SRIAN FOR 1855. 


the amotiht lerge, draft, or check on Bank, payable 


sermon, | 


in proper/@buse pbligatory, 


de: bw well sentiments. 
a Popish invention, and has not even 8 


than the Sabbath, and the 
- ray Of an ostentatious ceremonial 
is brought to bear, with the view of imparting 
to it /peculiar 
-has no spiritual vitality, relies for effect on 


its pompous ritual, snd calculates on keeping 


thé attention of the people awake and inter- 
ested by the multiplication of religious festi- 
vale, ; Besides calen- 
dar includes saints’ days sufficient to fill up 
the whole circle of the year, thus diverting 
the, attention of the. people from the ordi- 
 Ranees-of God to those of men. It is to be 


have retained so many of these Shreds of 
Popery. This would not have happened 


ot had her reformation been complete. We 


deny the right of any Church to impose the 
Observance of fixed festivals where there is 
no plain scriptural warrant. It will not do 
to say, why should we not celebrate, the 
event of the Saviour’s birth as well as that 
of bis resurrection? We ask for scriptural 
‘authority and apostolic example. A’ Church 
ordinance, to be binding, should have these ; 
and although there may appear to be no 
especial harm in exacting such observance, 
yet is it not obvious that all the monstrous 


| innovations of Popery have originated in the 


neglect of the principle obsta principiis— 
resist the beginnings? 

It is on this ground that we seriously 
doubt the propriety of Presbyterian minis- 
ters preaching Christmas sermons. Where 
the harm of preaching a gospel sermon on 
Christmas! some will be ready to exclaim. 
The harm is certainly not in the sermon, 
but its tendency may be harmful in prepar- 
ing the way for a ready acquiescence in 
a principle which, as true Protestants, we 
should repudiate. It has a significancy 
which should not be overlooked. There is 
no inherent vice or virtue in colours, and 
yet we know what a world of meaning was 
set forth by the white and red rose in one 
period of England’s history, what things are 
implied in the colour of orange in Ireland, 
and what the tri-colour signifies on the con- 
tinent of Europe. The wearing of a cock- 
ade is no great harm, and yet, had England 
succeeded in extinguishing our revolutionary 
struggle, the wearers of the continental cock- 
ade would have been held answerable, on 
that account, for the crime of treason. Great 
importance is properly attached to signs. 
The great heresy of Puseyism has been 
introduced into the Church of England by 
the gradual insinuation of itsemblems. The 
burning of candles in the Church in day 


|-time, although very foolish and wasteful, 


has nothing criminal in itself; and the ap- 
propriation of one part of a church exclu- 
sively for the minister has in itself no spi- 
ritual character; but these, and fifty other 


deep meaning and bearing, and when once 
received and familiarized, prepare the way 
for the full introduction of Popery. So in 
the present case. If one Presbyterian cler- 
gyman gives his countenance to the religious 
‘observance of Christmas, al] have the same 
right; and if all do it, a church custom is 
established, which would soon be enforced 
by church enactments; and the Church as- 
suming such authority in one case, would 
soon extend it to others, and then—where 
would we be? The greatest errors and the 
greatest usurpations are traceable to small 
béginnings; and hence a wise man will 
never be regardless of beginnings. 
In this ecclesiastical view of the subject, 
| we hope our young readers especially will 
be under no apprehension that we are in- 
tending to interfere with their “merry 
Christmas.” If we are opposed to the mul- 
tiplication of holy days, we are friendly to a 
moderate indulgence in holidays, the word 
being thus secularized. Let the 25th day of 
December be one of them. Let it be a day 
for happy family re-unions; let it be a day 
for young faces to grow bright, and young 
voices to become more than usually audible, 
as package after package is eagerly opened, 
labelled Christmas-box;”’ let the labour- 
ing man rest and enjoy a good dinner; 
and let us not forget, on each return of it, 
to minister to the poor of our abundance, 
and to make their hearts glad, with substan- 
tials, while we wish them “a merry Christ- 
mas and a happy New Year.” 


THE CLOSING YEAR. 


HEN this paper shall have reached a 
large portion of its readers, the year 
1854 will have been numbered with the past. 
Its three hundred and sixty-five days have 
marched on in silent but rapid succession, 
until all have gone. What joys and sorrows, 
what fulfilment or blighting of cherished 
plans and hopes, what new alliances and ex- 
tended works of usefulness they have chron- 
icled, each one can tell for himself. Their 
record is on high, and that record shall con- 
front us when the dead year rises again 
from its grave, to meet us at the grand as- 
sizes of an assembled world. 
It is a solemn thought, that another year 
of the space of time allotted us on carth 
has departed. Whatever may be our regrets 
or wishes, the great current moves on which 
wafts us to eternity. One year less is left 
for doing the great work assigned for our 
probation; one year nearer are we to the 
grave, with all its solemnities; one year 
nearer everlasting bliss or woe. How rapidly 
these rolling years have come and gone! 
How soon the few or many that remain will 
also have been numbered! How near that 
dread period when to us time shall be no 
more | 
« Think we, or think we not, Time hurries on 
With a resistless, unremitting stream; 
Yet treads more soft than did the midnight thief, 
That slides his hand under the miser’s pillow, 

- And carries off his prize.” 

A prize indeed, is time! If properly im- 
proved, worth more than wealth, than crowns 
and kingdoms, worth more than worlds. 
Rightly valued, and laid out to just account, 
it brings to us an approving conscience, 
sources of the richest consolation, opportuni- 
ties for storing our hearts with immortal 
treasures, of shedding around us light and 
life and blessedness; it brings salvation and 


But time wasted or misimproved, is a prize 
lost indeed; with it all is lost—all good to 
ourselves, all good we might have done to 
others; time lost, the soul is lost, eternity is 
lost. | 

Asr its connections with the great 
interests of the world, 1854 must long be 
memorable. However we may interpret pro- 
| phecy, and whatever bearing we may give 
its incidents on the fulfilment of God’s great 
purposes, none can fail to acknowledge that 
its hi has been an uncommon one. It 
has been remarkable for disasters of almost 
every type. The fields of the husband- 
man, have been withered and laid waste 


domain, has been paralysed, leaving the 
rich in poverty, the poor without employ- 
ment and means of subsistence, and making 


wauction: ~is—well - 
Papists regard it with far 


/ Phpety, it | 


apparently insignificant adoptions have a. 


a glorious inheritance beyond the grave. 


have of pre ita rearing cdc to 
of wealth, and thousands « am and 


| valued: War,—with-hie- Serco visage, and | 


garments rolled in | ed 
his sword, and great in con-\ 


flicts, the end of which no human prescience 
can foretell. Regard the times in any light 
wé may, they have Bein portentoas, Whe 
ther or not we agree with interpreters of 
prophecy, who consider this the era for the 
pouring out of the sixth vial, it cannot be 
denied that seldom has the hand of God been 
so marked and visible in frustrating the ex- 
pectations of man, and in unsettling old 
established foundations. 

When God is thus signally abroad in 
providence,.it would be matter of consola- 
tion and gratulation, if there had been indi- 
cations that he was equally working wonders 
in grace. Unbappily, however, the year has 
not been distinguished by a general growth 
in piety and efficiency throughout the church- 
es, or by unusual outpourings of the Spirit 
in the conversion of sinners. An outward 
prosperity is, at best, all that can be predi- 
cated of Zion for 1854. Neither the pros- 
perity which recently so much abounded, 
nor the adversity which has been so wide- 
spread, have seemed to arouse the Church to 
her high obligations and privilege. In the 
retrospect of the past twelve months of her 
history, she has reason to clothe herself in 
sackcloth, and take up the voice of lamenta- 
tion. 

Whatever the year may have been, or might 
have been, the midnight knell of December 
81st finishes and fixes its results for ever. 
Another volume of the records of time is 
filled and sealed up to the day of account. 
It behoves us, however, to profit by past 
experience. Let the contemplation of our 
short-comings fill us with a more ardent zeal 
rightly to improve the future. Let us mark 
the signs of the times, and take advantage 
of the stirring day in which our lot is cast, 
to push forward the interests of Christ’s 
kingdom, and do the work which will most 
enhance his glory. A few more years, per- 
haps a few more months or days, and our 
opportunity for labour will be gone for ever. 

« Art is long, and time is fleeting, 

And our bearts, though stout and brave, 


Still like muffled drums are beating, 
Funeral marches to the grave.” 


THE PASTORAL RELATION. 


HE Presbytery of Genessee River, at its 
last stated meeting, adopted a pastoral 
letter, addressed to the ministers and congre- 
gations under its care, in reference to form- 
ing and dissolving pastoral relations, the 
drift of which may be learned from the fol- 
lowing preamble and resolution : 

‘““Whereas, A plea of precedent has been 
set up in this Presbytery as excusing a pas- 
tor and ae ap in taking steps which 
practically settle the question whether the 

toral relation shall be dissolved or not, 
Lochen to the Presbytery little more than a 
formal sanctioning of their previous action, 
therefore, 

_ Resolved, That in order to preserve the 
sacredness of the pastoral relation, the safe- 

ards thrown around it by our Form of 
Socnniaiall should be strictly maintained, 
and we therefore demand that our ministers 
and congregations shall, in future, conform 
their action to its requirements, both in the 
formation and in the dissolution of said re- 
lationship.” 

We entirely concur in the views expressed 
by this Presbytery, and regard with pleasure 
these indications of reform. There has been 
great laxity upon the points referred to in 
most of our congregations. When a vacancy 
occurs, through the removal or death of a 
pastor, a meeting of the congregation is as- 
sembled, a new pastor is elected, the call is 
put into his hands, he accepts it, and, in 
some cases, enters upon his labours without 
any action whatever, either upon the part of 
the Presbytery under whose care the church 
is, or that to which the minister belongs. 
The latter body must ultimately, it is true, 
dismiss him before he can be installed in the 
new church, and the installation cannot be 
effected except by the Presbytery within 
whose borders he has removed; but at this 
stage of the proceedings it is too late for the 
interference of the judicatories, except in 
cases where there is some serious obstacle in 
the way of the desired action. 

On the other hand, a pastor becomes dis- 
satisfied with his existing relation, or re- 
ceives a call toa new charge. He announces 
to his people his decision to leave them, in- 
forms those who have sought his services 
that he will become their pastor; and not 
until after the transfer has virtually been 
completed, is his Presbytery made cognizant 
of the proceedings. 

It must be obvious that whatever sanction 
long and general usage may have given to 
such modes of action, they are in direct con- 
travention of the provisions of our Form of 
Government, and tend to degrade the autho- 
rity of Presbytery, by depriving it of its 
just control, and making it a mere office of 
registry. The sooner this loose and unde- 
sirable way of proceeding is abandoned the 
better. Our system places the authority in 
the hands of the Presbyteries, and not in 
those of individual churches and ministers; 
and experience shows that the arrangement 
is eminently wise and judicious. Cases may 
not unfrequently occur where it is not for 
the best interests of the particular congrega- 
tion, or of the general cause, that the person 
to whom the minds of the people turn, 
should become the pastor of that flock; 
and although the people alone have, very 
properly, the right of election, it might still 
appear to the Presbytery, and might be 
made equally clear to them, that the pro- 
posed arrangement should not be consum- 
mated. How readily too, might a pastor, 
in a moment of discouragement, or without 
waiting to consult his people and his breth- 
ren, if be may relinquish his charge on his 
own individual action, commit himself to a 
course of conduct which he ultimately regrets, 
which is attended with unhappy results, and 
which, with due consideration, and accord- 
ing to the method established by the Church 
for such cases, might have been prevented. 
We have known not a few instances where 
the tie between a pastor and his people has 
been hastily and unhappily rent asunder in 
this way. The pastor forms his decision, 
and announces it to the congregation; and 
in that act has virtually severed himself 
from them. His clerical brethren, advisers, 
and most intimate friends, regret and disap- 
prove of his course, and perhaps lead him 
also to view the matter in the same light; 
but he has already done the deed, and it is 
now too late effectually to apply the remedy. 

In the pastoral letter alluded to, the Pres- 
“‘ As to the mode of seeking a dissolution 
of the pastoral relation, the direction is 
found in the Form of Government, chapter 
xvii. The Form of Government does not 
contemplate that any private arrangement 
may be entered into by r or people 
practically to effect a dissolution. If either 
pastor or people have nd of complaint 
against the other, the first step is to bring 
the matter before the Presbytery, and then 
the offending party is to be cited to 
and show cause why the relation l not 
be dissolved. This control of the Presby- 
tery in this matter is not only a safeguard 
of the general interests of the Church, but 
} also of those of pastors and congregations. 


other 


jient cause. 
\the safeguard agvins) such ection in ¢i 
case.” fi 4 


| We have no doubt that the Presbytery of 


Genessee River will see good results from 


_PRESBY 


Ministers WANTED IN 


TERIAN._ 


Bouthern Presbyterian states that the Pres- 


bbytery of Tuscaloosa is anxious to procure 


two ministers for promising fields, where 


and willing to give of their sub- 


| stance to sustain it. More definite informa- 


tion can be had by addressing the Rev. J. 
P: McMullen, Havanna, Greene county, 


ection’; aldif some tuck otepe toward THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, PRinceTon.— 


a return to the ancient practice, and the pre- 
scribed constitutional requirements were gen- 
erally adopted, it would tend to promote the 
permanéncy of pastoral relations, and to se- 
cure the greater comfort and welfare of both 
ministers and congregations. — 


BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS.. 


A’ this time of general pecuniary embat- 

rassment, it is necessary for our Boards 
to keep a vigilant look out ahead. Their 
operations should not only not be curtailed, 
but should continue to be ex and 
strengthened. The Board of Foreign Mis 
sions presents the following statement of its 
financial condition and necessities, to which 
we beg the proper consideration from our 
readers. 

“The current expenses for the missions 
will not be less than they were last year, 
when they amounted to the sum of $173,- 
185. In addition to these, a sum of $6000 
will be required to repair the heavy losses 
sustained by fire at Corisco, and a consid- 
erable sum will be required for sending 
forth the new labourers. Besides, at seve 
ral places enlarged efforts are called for .in 
the existing plans, and the Board should be 
in ion of funds to take advantage of 
sah new channels of influence as may be 
opened. It is obvious, therefore, that an 
aggregate sum of not less than $200,000 
should be in the treasury of the Board before 
the Ist of next May. Of this amount 
$23,000 may be expected from the Indian 
School funds; $9000 from the Bible and 
Tract Societies, for printing the Scriptures 
and religious tracts; about $2500 from the 
Reformed Presbyterian Church, towards the 
expenses of the stations at Saharunpur and 
Dehra; leaving $165,500 as the sum to be 
raised from church and monthly concert 
collections, individual donations, and | 
cies. On the source last enumerated, that 
of bequests, of course no calculation can be 
made; nor is it safe to rely to any great 
extent on private donations, though in many 
instances these are noble gifts, and fraught 
with the purest piety of our communion. 
The main pact ed of this cause must 
ever be on the collections of the churches, 
in whatever form they may be made. To 
this source we chiefly look for the means of 
carrying on the missionary work.” 


WOMAN’S RIGHTS. 


NFIDELITY is never so insidious as 
when it comes cloaked in the garb of 
humanity and equity. The public have 
already witnessed the bearing and results of 
Garrison’s pretended philanthropy, which 
was at first sympathy for the oppressed, and 
now has turned out to be opposition to the 
Bible. The woman’s rights movement seemed 
in the first instance a harmless crochet, with 
some show of right, now its chief feature is 
railing at the word of God. A long epistle 
from one of the female apostles may be 
found in the New York Tribune of the 23d 
inst., which clearly reveals the animus of the 
leaders. It is utterly and heartlessly infidel. 
Thus it says: 

“The writings of Paul, like our State 
Constitutions, are susceptible of various in- 
terpretations. But when the human soul is 
roused with holy indignation against injus- 
tice and oppression, it stops not ate 
human parchments, but follows out the law 
of its inner being, written by the finger of 
God in the first hour of its creation.”’ 

The epistles of Paul are “ human parch- 
ments,” to which no particular respect is to 
be paid; the inner light is a higher revela- 
tion—the light, we suppose, which leaves 
the women of all unchristianized countries 
in a state of abject subjection and degrada- 
tion. The writer of the letter herself, with- 
out the benefit of the gospel, with the 
«‘withes” of which she says women, “in 
their blindness,” ‘‘have been bound hand and 
foot,” might at this day be in the condition 
of tae aboriginal Indian woman, a drudge 
and a slave. The Tribune, which is the 
vehicle of such matters, certainly does not 
deserve the laudation it sometimes receives 
from even religious journals. 


IMMACULATE CONCEPTION OF THE VIRGIN 
Mary.—Now that the immaculate concep- 
tion of Mary has been decreed by the 
Pope a doctrine of the Romish Church, it 
will be interesting and instructive to learn 
the origin and progress of the new dogma. 
Our intelligent and able French correspond- 
ent, in his letter in another column, gives a 
full historical sketch of the various views 
which have been held, the conflicting opin- 
ions of high authorities, and the process by 


which the result which we may consider | 


certain, has been reached. 


Course or Lecrures.—The Rev. Dr. 
Adamson, late of the Cape of Good Hope, 
Africa, is to deliver a course of Lectures in 
the Hall of the University, Ninth street, 
Philadelphia, on the evenings of January 
4th, 8th, 11th, and 15th. Among other 
topics, the lecturer will discuss the unity of 
the races—one of the great questions of the 
day. 

CaLvAry Cuurcu, SAN FrRANcIsco.— 
The San Francisco Evening News of the 30th 
ult., speaking of the new church erecting in 
that city for the Rev. Dr. Scott, says:— 
«This church, our readers already know, is 
to be under the pastoral charge of the Rev. 
Dr. W. A. Scott, who is now en route for San 
Francisco. It will be one of the most beau- 
tiful and commodious in the city. Its whole 
cost, together with the cost of the lot upon 
which it stands, will approximate to $60,000 
—all of which has to be paid, by the condi- 
tions upon which Dr. Scott accepted the call, 
before he goes into it. The church will be 
all finished, it is expected, by the 15th 
proximo.” 


HELP FoR THE Poor.—We are gratified 
to see that in New York, Philadelphia, and 
Baltimore, special efforts are making for the 
relief of the suffering poor. Ten thousand 
dollars has been appropriated by the city 
authorities of New York, and great liberality 
has been shown in individual donations. 
Agrarianism has been lifting its horrid 
head, however, and at a meeting of me- 
chanics out of employment, held in the Park, 
one of the speakers openly advocated their 
right to seize a portion of the property of the 
rich. Such sentiments are the legitimate 
fruit of the teachings of some prominent 
newspapers, which make loud professions of 
friendship for the poor. Some of the benevo- 
lent in New York have refrained from mak- 
ing their usual holiday gifts this year, with 
the intention of appropriating what would 
have been thus expended for the relief of the 
suffering—a very commendable ure. 
The Union Benevolent Society of Phila- 
delphia has issued ® special appeal to the 
public for aid. Contributions can be sent 
to E. Wilcox, Esq., Treasurer, 128 Chest- 
nut street. 


y the catalogue of this Seminary, just pub- 
lished, we find the following to be the state 
of the classes:—Resident Graduates, 6; 
First Class, 42; Second Class, 83; Third 
Class, 34—Total, 115. As compared with 
last year, there is a dimunition from the 


States of Delaware, Georgia, Indiana, Ken- 


tucky, Maryland, Mississippi, Ohio, Tennes- 
see, and Virginia, amounting in the aggre- 
gate to 16; and an increase from Alabama, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, New York, New 
Jersey, North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Pennsylvania, amounting to 24. The total 
reported last year was 108, and the year be- 
fore 120. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—We have received 
from Mrs. S. H. H. of Lewisburg, Peunsy!- 
vania, five dollars for the Palestine Agricul- 
tural Mission. 

Also, five dollars from a lady to aid the 
persecuted Italians. 


BoarD oF PuBLicaTion.—We are happy 
to see that the Board of Publication of the 
Reformed Dutch Church have commenced 
their labours in earnest, and are likely to 
prove themselves to be an efficient arm of 
the Church. Among their first issues will be 
a German Hymn Book, which will be an ex- 
cellent book for distribution among a large 
class of our citizens. We find the following 
reference to it: 

“The Board would call particular atten- 
tion to the publication of the German Hymn 
Book. This is a work approved by the 
General Synod, and ordered to be publish- 
ed. Our German brethren, for the want of 
such a book, are compelled to use the ap- 
proved Psalmody of other denominations. 
And as there are many German con 
tions connected with the Reformed Dutch 
Church, and the number is constantly in- 
creasing, it is right that the Church should 
furnish these brethren with such a book as 
is now passing through the press. The 

are desirous of accomplishing this 
work as speedily as possible, but more funds 
must be furnished. We would, therefore, 
call the attention of those churches which 
may not have sent their contributions to the 
present wants of the Board, and most kind- 
ly ask them to remember us in their bene- 

tions.” 


Dr. Durr.—The Home and Foreign Re- 
cord of the Free Church of Scotland, states 
that Dr. Duff continues to improve in 
strength since his retirement to the South 
of France. 


Crelesiostical Record. 


The Rev. A. L. Bloodgood has accepted a 
call from the North State street Presbyterian 
charch, Rochester, New York, to become their 
pastor. This is a new church just organized. 

Correspondents will hereafter address Rev. 
A. W. Sproull at Jacksonville, Florida. 

The congregation of the Canal street Presby- 
terian church, corner of Green street, New 
York, have engaged the Rev. W. B. Hamilton, 
late Professor in Madison College, for their 
supply for one year. 

On the 25th ult., the Rev. F. B. Dinsmore 
was installed pastor of the Unity chureh, Vir- 
ginia Grove, Iowa. Sermon by the Rev. Robert 
McGuigan, from Gal. vi. 14; constitutional 
questions proposed, and charge given to the 
pastor by the Rev. B. Wall; charge to the 
people by the former. 

At a meeting of the Presbytery of Fort 
Wayne, held at Lagrange Centre, Thursday, 
November 23, Mr. William Cathcart was or- 
dained to the ministry of the gospel, and in- 
stalled pastor of the church of Lagrange. Ser- 
mon by Rev. J. Edwards, from 1 Cor. iii. 7; 
charge to the pastor by Rev. Wm. Bonar; 
charge to the people by Rev. J. Edwards. At 
the same time the newly finished house of wor- 
ship in which the services were held was dedi- 
cated to God. The whole occasion was one of 
deep and delightful interest, and formed a happy 
introduction to the communion observed on the 
following Sabbath. 

The Rev. Edward D. Yeomans was ordained 
to the gospel ministry, and installed as pastor 
of the church in Warrior Run, Pennsylvania, 
on Thursday the 30th of November, by the 
Presbytery of Northumberland. The sermon 
was preached by the Rev. Dr. Yeomans of Dan- 
ville; the Rev. David Hull presided, proposed the 
constitutional questions, and offered the ordain- 
ing prayer; the Rev. Joseph Stevens of Jersey 
Shore delivered the charge to the pastor, and 
the Rev. Dr. Clark of Lewisburg the charge to 
the people. The congregation of Warrior Run 
is one of the oldest, largest, and most respecta- 
ble congregations of the Northumberland Pres- 
bytery. ‘They were greatly affected by the 
failure of the health of their late pastor, the 
Rev. Henry M. Parsons, which compelled him 
to ask for a dismission, and deprived them of 
the services of one for whom they cherished 
the warmest attachment. They have now 
called another pastor with entire and cordial 
unanimity, and testified their affectionate in- 
terest in their choice by a full attendance at 
his examination and ordination. 


For the Presbyterian. 
SUCCESS IN MICHIGAN. 


The Presbyterian Church of Constantine, 
Michigan, was dedicated to the worship of 
God on Thursday, November 23. Sermon by 
Rev. A. Y. Moore of South Bend, Indiana, 
from Ps. lxxxvi. 11, “Teach me thy way, 
O Lord.” The day was fair, and a large 
audience attested the general interest felt on 


the occasion. 

The building is 40 by 56 feet, with a 
tower in front 70 feet in height, and a re- 
cess pulpit in the rear. It is finished in 
very creditable taste, and will comfortably 
seat 400 persons. There is more of charac- 
ter and of architectural consistency and com- 
pleteness about it than are commonly to be 
met with in our -Western churches. Its 

neral is Gothic, yet it is Gothic 

enuded to the severest simplicity. There 
are the points, the angles, the irregularities, 
the expansive, low-browed roof, the sober 
hue, the ever-recurring perpendicular, the 
tendency to spring and to , unmis- 
takably of the “ Medizval 
Barn,” yet the elaborate details, the gro- 
tesque exuberance of that style are wholly 


spared. 

On the day following the dedication, No- 
vember 24th, the Presbytery of Lake met 
for business, and in the evening attended to 
the installation of Rev. 8. C. Logan as pastor 
of the church. Sermon by Rev. J. Ed- 
wards of Fort Wayne, from 2 Cor. iv. 5, 
“We preach not ourselves, but Christ Jesus 
the Lord.” Rev, A. Y. Moore presided, 
Rev. H. L. Vannuys gave the charge to the 
pastor, and Rev. F. P. Cummins the charge 
to the people. 

The church of Constantine has ‘heretofore 
been introduced to the readers of the Pres- 
byterian in appeals for aid to erect this very 
house of worship. It is proper to announce 
the success of the enterprise. The house is 
not only finished and in use, but i is all 
paid for. A debt of $250 remained up to 
the hour of the installation; but"upon the 
conclusion of this service, some members of 
Lake Presbytery made such appeals to the 
congregation present as soon demonstrated 
that to “the lowest depth” of the exhausted 


pocket, Christian liberality could find yet 


The | 


secured before the benedittion. 

The pastor of this chureh was the brother 
who go nobly proffered to sell his library 
rather than Jet the church undertaking be 
frustrated. He has earned (#0 to speak) 
the vantage ground he now occupies. Four 
years since he commenced his ministrations 
to a “feeble folk,” nine in number, whose 
organization, dating from 1836, had been 
tried by almost every vicissitude. With 

ience, prudence, and fidelity, he has toiled 
in the work of ingathering and edifying, 
and now more than sixty grect him at his 
installation. In his success other ministers 
and churches may “thank God and take 
courage.” 

Constantine is an inviting place. En- 
dowed by nature with river and grove and 
rolling prairie, it has its manufactures and 
its merchandize, its press and its profes- 
sions. Its goodly dwellings house no little 
of taste and culture; its citizens are eminent 
in Michigan; and it has made at least one 
contribution to our current literature. <A 
very readable volume, entitled ‘‘ Puddleford 
andl its People,” hails from this quarter. 
It is a series of sketches of incidents and 
characteristics of the western frontier, in 
semi-caricature, and redolent at once of the 
poetic and the droll. 

The country around Constantine is beauti- 
ful, fertile, and withal cheap. Jerseyman, 
sick of the pines and sands—Pennsylvanian, 
weary with the ups and downs of mountain 
life—* yourself and family are invited to” 
this fairer, more available heritage. School 
and church await you. The railroad will 
show you the way. F. W. 

Se 
For the Presbyterian, 


A NEW HOUSE OF WORSHIP. 


Messrs. Editors—The new house of wor- 
ship erected by the Presbyterian church of 
Danville, Pennsylvania, of which the Rev. 
Dr. Yeomans is pastor, was dedicated on 
Thursday the 16th ult. The Rev. William 
S. Plumer, D.D. of Allegheny Seminary was 

resent, and preached two very plain and 
impressive discourses, in the forenoon and 
afternoon of that day. The Rev. D. M. 
Halliday, formerly pastor of the church, 
was also present, and took part in the ser- 
vices, which were continued with unabated 
interest through the remainder of the week. 

The house of worship is a handsome struc- 
ture, and a great credit to the liberality and 
taste of the congregation. It is Grecian in 
its outline, presenting an elegant front, with 
a portico adorned with six Doric columns. 
The general appearance of the interior is 
unusually pleasing. The audience room is 
admirably adapted to the purposes of divine 
worship, and to the convenience of a large 
congregation, and when the building was 
dedicated it was announced that—[Our cor- 
respondent’s communication abruptly ends 
here. We presume he was about to say 
‘‘free from debt.”” If not, we hope such an 
announcement may soon be made by this 
large and important congregation.—L£ds. 
Presb.] 


For the Presbyterian. 


SYNOD OF NEW JERSEY AGAIN. 


Messrs. Editors—The Presbyterian of the 
9th inst. contains an article respecting the 
division of this Synod, tbe force and object 
of which is not very plain, unless it be to 
show the writer’s aptness at insinuations. 
He seems to be both for and against the 
division. Against it, by asking “ what con- 
ceivable advantage it would be to the breth- 
ren of the Northern Presbyteries to be se- 
parated from New Brunswick Presbytery ;” 
as though they expect some advantage in 
being rid of New Brunswick; as though 
they considered New Brunswick, as well as 
“‘the two Pennsylvania Presbyteries,” an 
“‘unwieldy incumbrance’—a clog, a hin- 
drance to our efficiency, if not a sort of 
nuisance. All this is entirely gratuitous. 
Though convenience and efficiency of action 
might make us willing to be separated from 
that distinguished Presbytery, it would be 
a greut self-denial, endured only for the 
good of the cause. 

Another insinuated reason against the di- 
vision is, that there “will be a necessity for 
a Synodical college,” and asks, ‘‘ Who can 
deny that this must inevitably follow?’ 

Who cannot deny it, who appreciates the 
high excellency of the college which we now 
have, and which, with little, if any additional 
expense for means of instruction, can edu- 
cate two or three times as many students as 
it now has, and do it much better, because 
of the great advantages already secured 
there, than could possibly be done by estab- 
lishing another, or a half dozen other new 
institutions? Who cannot deny it, who 
considers for one moment that colleges and 
seminaries are quite too expensive things to 
be unduly multiplied and near together? 
Some hundreds of thousands of dollars must 
be drawn from the people, and sunk out of 
circulation for buildings, libraries, apparatus, 
and the endowment pee half a dozen or 
more professorships at twenty thousand dol- 
lars each, before an institution is worthy of 
the name of a college in these days. The 
cause of sound learning and thorough scholar- 
ship is rather injured than promoted by many 
unendowed, and therefore inefficient, half- 
manned institutions. There are quite too 
many such colleges in our country now. 
Let us have not more, but better colleges. 
Princeton, with the already accumulated 
experience and advantages of more than a 
century, is admirably situated to accommo- 
date both Synods, and can do it quite as 
well after the division as now. No Synodi- 
cal lines can ever fence in or out those noble 
institutions, or cut off our love for those at 
whose feet we have delighted to sit for in- 
struction. The trifling fact of being in an- 
other Synod, while yet in the same little 
State, can never diminish by one iota our 
confidence and support. The idea of an- 
other Presbyterian college, with Lafayette 
on our border, and Princeton in our very 
midst, is simply preposterous; and the allu- 
sion to it, both in the aforesaid article and 
in the Synod, can only be for effect. The 
“necessity” does not appear, neither can it 
be made to appear, for it does not exist. 

It was a matter of regret at Synod, that 
Dr. Murray did not let the question of the 
adoption of the report of that able commit- 
tee come to a vote. It contained reasons for 
a division, sound and reasonable, compared 
with which the little opposition made was a 
mere show. 

But we must also notice “ Sine Spe’s’’ in- 
sinuated reason for a division, viz: the diffi- 
culty of accommodating so large a number. 
We know nothing of the hospitality of the 

ople of Wilkesbarre, but the only reason 
intimated for “ the strongest assurances that 
Synod would never be asked to meet there 
again,” is, that the “frost had killed the 
vegetables which should have accompanied 
the well-fed fowls tothe table.” (The peo- 
ple of Wilkesbarre should not have frosts 
until after Synod.) The people of Newton 
have never given any such asqprances, nor 
will they, though the “frost” should kill 
“the fowls” as well as “the vegetables.” 
They haye taken great pleasure in accom- 
modating Synod two or three times, and 
anticipate much pleasure in doing so again 
next fall. That pleasure, however, cannot 
be enhanced in the way intimated ; a “ dif- 
ficulty in finding shelter” for the members. 
We hope that “Sine Spe” belies his own 
signature, and is not really “‘ without hope”’ 
in this respect after all. We pity his ig- 
norance in not knowing better how many 
‘‘ shelters’”’ Newton contains, or any more 
about the warm, generous hospitality of its 
whole population. He truly says that Pat- 
terson “accommodated pleasantly” some 
hundred and fifty. Newton would be glad 
to accommodate pleasantly some two hun- 
dred and fifty, if she can get them, next 
fall. If “Sine Spe” dare venture to come, 
we promise him not only s comfortable 
shelter,” but “ fowls’? enough—(as to the 
vegetables, we cannot promise so long be- 
forehand )—to convince him that his insina- 


ation is as groundless as it is unjust. We 


spirit, and re- 
fresh us as well as themselves with many 
more services than were enjoyed | 
at Patterson. 
Brethren of the Synod, we desire and ex- 
pect that you will treat us and yourselves 
to something more than the dry, formal de- 
tails of ecclesiastical business. The way of 
tting here is now very easy and pleasant, 
y the Morris and Essex Railroad to Water- 
loo, and the Sussex Railroad, which is al- 
ready in successful operation to this village. 
NEWTON. 


DEATH OF DR. KITTO. 


We t to have to announce the death 
of the Rev. Dr. Kitto, which took place at 
Canstadt, near Stuttgard, on the 25th ult. 
It appears that the reverend doctor, owing 
to protracted ill health, had repaired to that 
place with his wife and family—with the 
exception of one son, who remained in Lon- 
don—in compliance with the recommenda- 
tion of his medical advisers. At first the 
change appeared beneficial; but, soon after 
his arrival there, his infant boy died of 
the then prevailing epidemic, diarrhwa; 
and a few weeks subsequent, his eldest child, 
Miss Kitto, who was not quite twenty yearsof 
age, was attacked with the same malady; 
and having been some time previously af- 
flicted with dropsy, she also speedily died. 
The effect of these severe visitations on a 
man so isolated from the ordinary resources 
of human companionship as was Dr. Kitto, 
— easily be anticipated. He was exhaust- 
ed by a series of severe attacks, the last of 
which deprived him of the power of speech. 
He was speechless, although sensible, to the 
last; and he expired, in the fifty-first year 
of his age, calmly relying, in the moment of 
death, upon the atonement of the Saviour. 

Much sympathy was excited throughout 
the Christian public on the announcement 
of Dr. Kitto’s distress, and exertions were 
made in Edinburgh, as well as in London, 
Glasgow, and other places, to raise contri- 
butions for his relief. Something will still 
require to be done, as the pension of $500, 
granted him by the liberality of the Queen, 
terminates with his life. e understand 
that his friends contemplate a petition to 
Government to continue the annunity to his 
family; and we feel assured that their ef- 
forts will be supported by the approval of 
the public; for the claims of so useful a 
writer as Dr. Kitto cannot be easily forgot- 
ten. 


Immaculate Conception of the 
Virgin Mary. 


[FROM OUR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. | 


Blindness of Romish devotees— T he doctrine 
of im jon defined—His- 
torical sketch of its rise and progress— 
At one time considered an innovation— 
Action of the University of Paris—Coun- 
cil of Trent— Views of the Popes—JIm- 
portant bearings of the subject. 

Paris, November 23, 1854. 

Messrs. ‘Editors—If the continuance, and 
even the increasing influence of the Romish 
system did not baffle all human conjecture, 
and put to shame all human wisdom, fresh 
motives would not be lacking to make us 
hope that its impudent impositions on the 
credulity of the people must soon come to 
an end. But such is the fatal necessit 
brought upon Rome, by its claims to infal- 
libility, that, far from being allowed to re- 
trace any of her steps, she is inevitably hur- 
ried on to heap érror on error; and such is 
the blindness of her devotees, that they 
follow her with their eyes shut, wherever 
she is pleased to lead, and that even judi- 
cious, moral, religious men are seduced by 
the pretence (whether true or false, they do 
not inquire) to unity and authority! These 
remarks are naturally drawn forth by the 

t solemnity just in preparation at Rome 
or the proclamation of the new dogma, the 
immaculate conception of the Virgin Mary. 

Your readers need not fear any shock to 
their delicacy from my way of handling this 
indelicate subject. ving to the Pope 
and his ecclesiastical advisers their disgust- 
ing developments, I will just state ina few 
words what is meant by the Virgin’s imma- 
culate conception, and then give a summary 
account of the discussions that have taken 
place about this doctrine for the last six 
centuries. 

It should be remembered that the ques- 
tion is not whether our Lord was conceived 
without sin by the Virgin (about which all, 
of course, are agreed), but whether Mary 
was conceived without sin by her own mo- 
ther. On this question Romanists are di- 
vided among themselves. The Roman Ca- 
tholic Church universally believes that the 
Virgin Mary was perfectly free from actual 
sin of any kind. The fathers, who ex- 

ressed doubts on this point, (St. Basile, 

t. Chrysostom, and Tertullien) are consid- 
ered by the Church as having decidedly 
erred, and the Council of Trent has settled 
this point—that the Virgin was sinless, or, 
as they say, immaculate, is an undisputed 
article of the Romish faith. But, as no 
one claims for Mary a supernatural birth, 
which is held by all to have been the ex- 
clusive privilege of our Lord, it remains to 
be ascertained how she could be without 
sin, being a daughter of Adam, and born 
like the rest of mankind. To this question 
one of the two contending parties answers, 
that Mary, being conceived in sin, was puri- 
fied from sin in her mother’s womb, a pri- 

vilege shared by John the Baptist (Luke i. 

15); and the other party, that Mary was, 

by a special and miraculous act of divine 

power, conceived without sin, and thus ex- 
empted from the universal law of the origi- 
nal stain. 

Having thus defined the doctrine of the 
immaculate conception, I proceed to give 
an historical sketch of its rise, pro and 
I may add, final adoption; for it is well 
known that it is to be solemnly proclaimed, 
on the 8th of December next, by the Pope, 
amidst a large number of Romish prelates, 
whom he has for this purpose convoked from 
all parts of the Roman Catholic world. 

It is a settled principle with the Church 
of Rome, that it never introduces any new 
doctrine, but only fixes, defines, and pro- 
claims the old doctrine contained in Serip- 
ture and tradition. That the Scriptures are 
silent on the immaculate conception of 
Mary, I need not prove to your readers; 
and even the warmest propagators of the 
dogma dare not deny it. It therefore only 
remains to ascertain what is the voice of 
tradition on the subject. 

The fathers, both Greek and Latin, are 
either as silent as the Seriptures, or directly 
opposed to the immaculate conception. At 
the head of the latter stands Augustine, 
who, whilst he speaks in the most respectful 
terms of the holiness of Mary, positively 
declares that to be conceived without sip 
was the privilege of Christ alone, and that 
the pelea of his mother was to have con- 
ceived him without sin. 

It is not very easy to mark the slow de- 
viation which ended in the doctrine of im- 
maculate conception. But it may be safely 
affirmed that it was not clearly proposed 
until in the course of the ninth century, by 
the too famous Paschase Radbert, abbé of 
Corbie, with whom also originated the doc- 
trine of transubstantiation. No wonder there 
is a sort of connection between the two mira- 
cles; but on this I have not the leisure to 
dwell at present. Paschase Radbert’s doc- 
trine gradually got into favour with many; 
and about a hundred years after him, a s 
cial solemnity was instituted by the C 
noines of Lyons, to commemorate the imma- 
culate conception. 

This innovation drew from the pen of 
the celebrated and pious Abbé de Clair- 
vaux St. Bernard,’a letter to the Chanoineg 
of Lyons, 1140, which is the most remark. 


| 


able documeut in the whole proceeding, and 


holy, 


the o of protest energeti- 
he « the newdogma. I only quote 
ome paragraph from that eloquent letter: 
“Tt was granted to few among the 
sons of men (referring to Jeremiah and John 
the Baptist, as well as Mary) to be born 
but it was granted to none to be con- 
ceived in holiness; this privilege of a holy 
conception was to Him 

to sanctify all men—to Him alone 
without sin, to atone for all sins, — 
Jesus Christ alone was conceived ' of 
Holy Ghost, and he alone was 
his conception. Him alone excepted, 
the children of Adam are included in 
confession made by one of them with as. 
much humility as truth, ‘Behold, I was 
shapen in iniquity, and in sin did my mo- 
ther conceive me.’” He concludes, how- 
ever, with these cautious words:—“ What- 
ever I have said is in deference to a wiser 
opinion; and above all, I submit this, as 
well en gery else, to the authority and 
examination of 

ready to correct my judgment according to 
hers.”” The most esteemed divines of the 
time, especially Pierre Lombard, together 
with the University of Paris, sided with St. 
Bernard. In the following century, the 
thirteenth, the same opinion was defended 
by St.. Thomas, St. Bonaventure, Albert the 
Great, Innocent III. (before his accession to 
the Papal See) &. St. Bonaventure wrote 
these remarkable words :—“ Take care, lest 
while you exalt the mother’s perfection, 
you should diminish the glory of the Son, 
and thus offend the mother, who wills that 
her son be more honoured than herself, and 
that the Creator be ranked before the crea- 


ture.” 
occurred in the 


But a sudden chan 
University of Paris, at the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, principally u the 
influence of Duns Scott, who chose the im- 
maculate conception for the subject of a 
proposition which he defended publicly in 
of this University 1305). His 

avourite argument was, that “inasmuch as 
God had power to arrange either that Mary 
should not be in original sin at all, or 
that she should remain in it only a short 
time, it was becoming to attribute to her 
the more excellent of the two, if not con- 
trary to the authority of Scriptures, or of 
the Church.” From that time the Univer- 
sity of Paris espoused the immaculate con- 
ception as warmly as they had combatted it 
before. They went so far as to pledge 
themselves to each other by oath, to ex- 
clude from their body any one who held 
a different opinion. The terms of this ou- 
rious decision are well worth being quoted: 
‘We associate ourselves by oath, and de- 
vote ourselves to the triumph of this pious 
doctrine. We resolve that no one shall be 
admitted into our sacred college, who does 
not pledge himself by the same oath to up- 
hold that holy belief with all his might. 
And were it ible that any member of 
our body should ever pass over to the ene- 
mies of the Virgin, and take up the contrary 
opinion, under any pretence whatever, we 
decree that this deserter shall be divested 
of all our honours, struck out from our num- 
ber, and expelled from our society as a pa- 

n and a publican.” The French Roman 
Catholic divines followed the University. 
Bossuet even preached three sermons on the 
immaculate conception, and renewed the ar- 
gument de convenance first introduced by 
Duns Scott. After having insisted on the 
— miracle of the fife of the his 

ary, he exclaims:—‘* Who could ever 
lieve that there should be nothing superna- 
tural in the conception of this princess, 
and that this should be the only part of her 
life unattended with some signal miracle ?” 

The Franciscans, the order to which Duns 
Scott belonged, declared, of course, in favour 
of the University of Paris; but the Domini- 
cans, the followers of St. Thomas, took the 
opposite side no less decidedly. Thence 
arose a long and ardent debate, which made 
it necessary for the Romish See to inter- 
fere. This the Pope did with a degree of 
caution the more worthy of remark, as seve- 
ral of them, before being invested with their 
high dignity, had been Rows as adherents 
to one of the two parties. An example of 
this prudence was evinced by Pope Sixtus 

A Franciscan himself, having written 
in favour of the immaculate conception, he 
abstained, im his famous Bulla Grave Nimis 
1483, from deciding the question, and threat- 
ened with excommunication any one that 
accused the defenders of either opinion of 
heresy, for, says the Bulla, “it is a ques- 
tion which the Church and Holy See have 
not as yet decided.” 

The same spirit prevailed in the Council 
of Trent. When the subject of original sin 
was under discussion, Cardinal de Jaen pro- 
posed that the controversy about the imma- 
culate conception should be at last set at 
rest; bet his motion was rejected, it being 
considered imprudent to create a schism 
amopg Roman Catholics at the time their 
union was so necessary in order to resist the 
Protestants. At another stage of the same 
discussion, when the doctrine of original sin 
was proclaimed, the Franciscans and several 
Spanish and French bishops required a for- 
mal exception in favour of Mary, whilst the 
Dominicans insisted on the simple general 
statement without any special mention of 
her. The Council disappointed both parties, 
and the following decree was adopted as an 
appendix to that relative to original sin: 
“This holy assembly declares, that in this 
decree concerning original sin, they did-not 
intend to include the blessed and immacu- 
late Virgin Mary, mother of God. But the 
constitutions of Pope Sixtus IV. shall con- 
tinue to be observed, under the penalties 
prescribed in the above said constitutions, 
which the Council renews.” This was about 
1550. Twenty years later, the debate hay- 
ing been fohon A with great animosity in the 
University of Paris, Pope Pius V. confirmed 
the decision of Sixtus LV. and the Council 
of Trent, and went a step further: he en- 
joined that the subject should not be dealt 
with, either in the vulgar tongue or from 
the pulpit. The question was thus reserved 
for the discussion of divines. 

Tt was raised again, however, in Spain, at 
the opening of the seventeenth century. 
The Jesuits and the kings made use of all 
their influence with the Pope, to have the 
opinion of the Dominicans condemned, but 
without effect. Pope Grégoire XV. to whom 
Philippe IV. had applied, rejected his 
plication in the following terms:—“‘The 
greatness of the question, and the example 
of the Romish Pontiffs, my predecessors, 
warns me to decide nothing in so serious a 
matter. We must listen to the voice of the 
mg Ghost, and not let ourselves be guided 
by human arguments, as it becomes those 
whom (God has placed at the head of Chris- 
tianity, in the see of divine wisdom. Since 
their eternal wisdom has not as yet, revealed 
to the Church the depths of this high are 
tery, true believers must rely on the autho- 
rity of God and of the Pontiffs of Rome.” 
The same course was pursued by his succes- 
sors as it had been by his predecessors; and 
their prudence is the more remarkable as 
they were all of them personally favourable 
to the doctrine of immaculate conception. 
From the Council of Trent to the present 
day not one Pope can be found who did not 
encourage this doctrine; but at the same 
time not one is to be found who did not re- 
fuse to give it a place among the articles of 
faith. hen. the fusion of the Roman and 
Protestant Churches was contemplated by 
Bossuet and other — of the same 
mind, they came to extraordinary deci- 
sion:—“ Part of the Church of Rome re- 
ceives the immaculate conception of the 
blessed Virgin, and the other rejects it. 
All Protestants deny it. One ought then 
to beseech the Roman Catholics to ad 
this last opinion, for the sake of peace.” 

From this prudence of so long standing, 
however, the Roman See is expected at pre- 
sent to depart, for the result of the delibera- 
tions which are to take place in Rome is 
known beforehand. Subtle distinctions, 
with which the See of Rome is too familiar, 
may be resorted to; for instance, the new 


doctrine may be proclaimed as an article of 


Roman Church, and am 
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Editore—I wish that I could you of 
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dikely pass the bill, and then we may hope 
for; a:epesdier and better administration of law and 


the following :—Tt provides for the appointment, by 
‘the President, of three judges, to hold their offices 
_| during good. behaviour, at a salary of $4000 each ; 
- also, the appointment of a solicitor to represent the 
.- Government, at a salary of $3500. The court is re- 
to 
2 tt act to Congress at every session; also, 
prepare bills 
‘, repert favourably upon any case. The decision of 


‘im cases where the same coarse is resorted to 
‘qs ih the’Supreme Court of the United States, to se- 
a riew hearing: The court has power also to 
mimon all the necessary witnesses. Should this 
become a.law, it will doubtless relieve Congress. 
of a heavy burthen, and will secure more speedy and 
aced.a bill 


$7000. 
range from 
California 


District. 


Ministers, should the bill become a law: 
Great Britain, $17;500; to France and 
5,000 each; to Spain, Russia, Austria, 
ia, $12,000 each; to Turkey, Peru, and 
each ; to Switzerland, Rome, Naples, 
nia, Belgium, Holland, Portugal, Denmark, 
, the Argentine Republic, New Grenada, 
Ecvador, Venezuela, Guatemala, and Nica- 


‘the last forty or fifty years. It would certainly shorten 
_. the sessions,and get rid of some of the intermina- 


by the govern- 

ment of Holland, continues to excite no little in- 
terest. "The Dutch government refases thus far to 
any reparation, Unless there is some conces- 
may grow out of the 
matter. We fondly hope, however, that our govern- 
«> ment will keep on friendly terms with all foreign 


 *fosult and injary without seeking redress, but in most, 
if not all cases, difficulties between different govern- 
_, ments can be settled without a resort to arms. 


| im'aid of the defence 


real presetice.” 


Lay Movement tHe 


.—A movement amongst the laity 


matar- | CHUROH 
of thé Church of England, headed by the 


M WASHINGTON. 
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be final when confirmed by Congress; 


The salaries of the Circuit 
$1375 to $8000, the Circuit 
receiving $8000. The salary 

’ Court is fixed at $2000. 
will be abolished should the Senate 
bill for the reorganization of the Ju- 


._ Nothing is said in either of the 


the country have greatly changed in 


We could not, of course, submit to 
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See Crown or Enoranp.—The crown 
of England is a costly “bauble,” bedazzled 
With valae; enough to found three or four 

,,public. charities, or. a half-dozen moderate 


colleges... ‘There are twenty diamonds round 
the. .cirele, worth $7 each, making 

$150,000; two large.centre diamonds, 
onc $10,000 each, making $20,000; fifty-four 


diamonds, placed at the angle of 
of twetity-five diamonds, $60,000; 
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crosses, | 


the stones in the crown, exclusive of 
the metal, $550,500. 2 


_exhibi 


‘or those who do not believe in the 


litan par- 
ishes, has been commenced, with the avow- 
64 object of arresting the progress of High 
Church principles. 

Revierous Perstcution Swepen.— 
The Swedish Government has ordered a 
razzia against some ist families who 
have refased to have their children bap- 
tized. The gendarmes are instructed to 
seize the infants, and to see that the rite is 
performed. 

Toe Oninese InsuRRECTION. — Yang, 
the chief of the Chinese insurgents, has 
published an edict against the drinking of 
wine. In this document he calls himself 
“ Prince of the East, the Consoler, the Holy 
Ghost, the Preceptor, the Supreme Physi- 
cian, the First Minister of the State, and 
the Captain-General of the army.” 


Raaoep ScHoors vs. JUVENILE 
—Ata recent meeting of the London 

Mr. Alderman and Sheriff Wire 

said they could tell them, from their experi- 

ence of thé city prisons, that since the es- 

schools, juvenile crime 

ty per cent. This is a 

_— fact, and cannot be too extensively 

nown as a most powerful argument in sup- 

port of such institutions. 


Spanish HumMAnitTy.—Several ladies of 
high rank in Madrid, are endeavouring to 
get up a Society for preventing cruelty to 
animals; and even, it is said, to preach a 
crusade against bull-fights. 


PosTPONEMENT OF FesTIVE PARTIES.— 
All festive parties (says the Globe,) are 
postponed in consequence of the universal 
sympathy felt for the misery of many, and 
the anxiety for news which so entirely ab- 
sorbs all other subjects, and engrosses the 
public mind. 


Kossutu.—Never, perhaps, was the elo- 
nce of M. Kossuth more conspicuously 
displa than in the speech recently de- 
liyered by him at St. Martin’s Hall, on the 
anniversary of the Polish insurrection. Its 
rare command of the resources of the Eng- 
lish remarkable for bein 
by a foreigner—its rich and vari 
diction, its flashes of vivid imagination, and 


‘the spirit of deep-souled enthusiasm that 
pervaded 


it throughout—all mark it as a 


display of oratorical power of the very high- 
est character. Nor when we from the 


beauty of the mere vehicle to the sentiments 
that it conveyed, can we hesitate to say that 
it contained very much with which every 
Englishman must most deeply sympathize. 


ORDINATIONS OF MIssIONARIEs TO INDIA. 
—The Presbytery of Glasgow recently met 
in the Free Tron church, and ordained the 
Rev. Jolfm Pourie as one of the mission- 
aries of the Free Church of Scotland to Cal- 
cutta, and the Presbytery of Dumfries met 
for the of ordaining the Rev. W. 
Moffat as a missionary for the Madras station 
of the Free Charch. 


SprEeAD OF A Goop Movement.—Ten or 
eleven years the first Young Men’s 
Christian Association was formed in Lon- 
don. Now, besides the city or central in- 
stitution, there are seven other central sta- 
tions in the metropolis, and there are pro- 
vincial branches in about forty principal 
towns in Great Britain and Ireland. In the 
United States the number of these bodies far 
exceeds thatof England. In Australia the 
multiply rapidly; in France they are we 
sprinkled over the country; an effective one 
is organized in the capital of Holland; some 


Piedmont they already flourish. 


Wett Dons.—The vestry of Trinity 
church, New York, has voted to Mrs. Wain- 
wright, widow of the late Provisional Bish- 
op, a pension of $2000 a year. 


Dr. Hawes’ Cuurcn.—Dr. Hawes’ 
church, Hartford, Connecticut, is a remarka- 
ble one. It has (says an exchange) never 
dismissed a pastor, though an ancient church, 
and never settled one who had a previous 
settlement. All its pastors have died with 
the church. This is a notable history. 


AMERICAN Book Burers.—The London 
Daily News says that the Americans are 
found the best customers now for old Eng- 
lish books. Large libraries, both public and 
oe are rapidly forming in the United 

tates of old editions of English authors. 


CHANGE IN FasHion.—The correspon- 
dence of a lady in the Home Journal says: 
“Tt is another change in the times, that 
quite our most fashionable ladies are the 
most active, just now, in the various new 
charity associations. The ambition to be 
distinguished has taken that turn, with the 

rsons most admired, and how to clothe, 
eed, educate, and reform the poor and suf- 


fering, are points discussed in boudoirs, and 
followed up with handsome equipages and 
well-dressed zeal.” 


THe PREss IN THE BATTLE-FIELD.—It 
is one of the features of modern warfare that 
representatives of the press pursue their 
literary avocations under perils similar to 
those of the soldier. At the battle of In- 
kerman, two round shots through, and 
a shell exploded within the tent of the cor- 
respondent of the Illustrated London Times ; 
tearing the canvass house into ribbons, but 
not injuring its occupant. 


DEATH OF A Misstonary.—Private let- 
ters announce the death of the Rev. Josiah 
Goddard, at. Ning Po, China. He was an 
eminent missionary sent out by the Ameri- 
can Baptist Missionary Union. 


BLASPHEMY.—Mons. Rudolph, the editor 
of a German paper, Die Waage, has been 
condemned to oe in Waterloo 
county, Canada West, for having dissemi- 


expressed a peremptory denial of the divini- 
ty, and the truth of the redemption of man 
by the coming of Christ, and an absolute 
disbelief of the dogmas of the Church. 


Tae Great NAvVIEs oF THE WoRLD.— 
The following is the number of vessels com- 
prising the first five important navies of the 
world, with their weight of metal : 


ish 667 vessels. 18, 
Franch, 
Russia, 170 5,896 « 
Dutch 102 2,318 « 
United States, 60 « 1,039 « 
English force, vessels. 18,830 guns, 
tes 660 vessels, 15,397 
a ussia, 
Holland combined, 
favour of England, 1,933 guns. 
A New Tesr.—Bishop Hopkins, in a lecture 
onthe Naturalization Laws, advocated the 
establishment of courts whose duty should be 
the examination and» of candidates 
for naturalization, and is vour of applyin 
‘strong tests. He is 
. to see atheists, deists, pantheists, 


doctrine 


the lights of the Church, took 


and punishments, become 


“a7 


for “funds 


have been formed in Switzerland; and in. 


nated impious and blasphemous doctrines 
through his journal. The article alluded to 


— 


Russian prisoners taken by th 
Allies on their prize ship Sitka, have been 
cited before one of the San. Francisco Courts, 
but the expedition sailed away with them, dis- 

g the writ. A fire in Happy Valley 
has destroyed thirty houses and burned a child 
to death. A fire in Nevada city has destroyed 
property to the amount of $14,000. The want 
of water is Me te elt throughout the 

on. Thus far the weather has been 
of the miners are 


y of five men, 
in Calaveras 
county. Itis supposed to contain 80 per cent. 


of gold, and is valued at $26,262. Another 
fiili expedition against Lower California 
is in . A new and shorter route from 
Salt e to California has been discovered. 


Society in California is still in a demoral- 
ized state, 
Frou Orecon.—We have dates from Oregon 
to the 25th ult. Several of the Indians en- 
gaged in the late wholesale murder of emi- 
ts have been captured and shot. Gold has 
n discovered on the Willamette river, some 
seven or eight miles above Salem. It is found 
in particles and in quarts. The Spectator says: 
“Such has been the weather for two weeks 
past that Oregon will be benefitted by it to the 
amount of many thousand dollars. The farm- 
ers in. this county and throughout the Terri- 
tory, have put more wheat in the ground than 
ever before in one season. Never before has 
there been half the interest taken, in Oregon, 
to advance the fruit raising interests as very 
recently. Farmers have just fairly found out 
that it is one of the most profitable specula- 
tions they can enter into. All who started 
their orchards in an enterprising manner seven 
years ago are now rich.” | 


More Annexation.—The Panama Herald 
professes to learn from “good authority” that 
a treaty has been made between the United 
States and Ecuador, by which the latter cedes 
her sovereignty over the Gallopagos group of 
islands to the United States for the sum of 
three millions of dollars, Itis further alleged 
that rich deposits of guano of good quality 
have been discovered on theislands. The group 
lies directly under the equator, some five or 
six hundred miles from the coast of the conti- 
nent, is volcanic in character, and numbers ten 
islands, There are said to be not less than 
two thousand volcanic craters in the islands! 


Municirpat Cuarity.—The Board of Com- 
mon Council of New York have adopted a 
resolution authorizing the Controller to pay 
the sum of $10,000 to the “Association for 
Meliorating the Condition of the Poor.” Last 

ear the a paid over $30,000 to the poor, 

ut this year the subscriptions to the fund of 
the Society have fallen off considerably. 


New Corn.—New cent pieces are to be is- 
sued from the United States mint in Phila- 
delphia in a few days. They are a beautiful 
copper coin, smaller than those now in circu- 
laion, the = being mixed with a certain 
amount of alloy, and the perfection of the die 

iving to the coin a high finish and elegance. 

n one side is the head of liberty, the thirteen 
stars being omitted, and the surface plain and 
polished. 


LrperaLity.—The Board of Brokers in New 
York, on Saturday, appropriated $1750 to 
charitable objects, to be divided as follows: 
$1000 to the New York Association for Im- 

roving the Condition of the Poor, $500 to Mr. 
ease’s Five Points House of Industry, and $250 
to the Brooklyn Society for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor. This is commendable. 


Exrravacance.—As an indication of ex- 
travagance which has prevailed in the coun- 
try for some time, an importing house in New 
York has written a letter stating that the 
amount of duties paid for French artificial 
flowers, for the first quarter of the current 
fiscal year, was almost double the amount of 
duties paid on railroad iron. 


Newspaper Orrices Burnep.—On Friday 
7 22d inst., a fire broke out at No. 22 
School street, Boston, known as the Newspa- 
per Exchange, when the followin 
offices were burned out or sodomy damaged: 
The New England Farmer, Massachusetts 
Ploughman, Christian Register, True Flag, 
Puritan Recorder, and the Youth’s Companion. 
The stores beneath were only damaged by 
water. Loss $15,000. 


An Antiquateo Law.—The cartmen of New 
York have held a meeting to procure the re- 
peal of the law that has existed since the reign 
of Queen Anne, requiring them to reside on 


newspaper 


aaa Island. There are 10,000 in the 
c 


ity. 

Iowa.—Governor Hampstead of Iowa, in his 
annual message to the Legislature, strongly 
urges the prohibition of all bank notes under 
$10; cautions the Legislature against granting 
unnecessary bank charters; recommends a 
stringent liquor license law in preference to 

rohibition, and suggests the endowment of a 
Btate lunatic asylum. The funded debt of the 
State amounts to $79,795, and there is a balance 
in the treasury of $15,522. 


Coat-Burnine Locomotive.—A new locomo- 
tive engine, called the “ Anthracite,” was in- 
troduced upon the Boston and Providence Rail- 
road, about a week since, to run with the ac- 
commodation train to Providence, whose steam 
is generated by coal fuel. It receives only 
anthracite coal, and is run at as economical 
ae rapid a rate as with any other kind of 

uel, 


Anoraer Sreaw Line.—Steam communica- 
tion has been established between Wilming- 
ton, North Carolina, and Philadelphia. The 
new steamship North Carolina has made one 
rip. She is to make three trips a month. 


Governor or Uran.—The Senate has con- 
firmed the appointment of Lieutenant Colonel 
Steptoe as Governor of Utah. 


Arrest or Betoran Convicts.—The autho- 
rities in New York last week arrésted twelve 
Belgian convicts, sent to this country by the 
Belgian Government in the ship Rochambeau. 
This is a practice, it appears, quite common, 
not only with the Belgian, but with the British 
Government. During the past two years, fifty 
old convicts of Botany Bay, who have had their 
— id by the British Government to 

ew York, have been arrested and sent back 
again. 

Extrravacance.—The New York 
mentions it as remarkable, that the ladies of 
New York, in their extravagance, appear to be 


independent of the pressure of the times. It 
says:—‘‘ Never before did New York show in 


New York dealer in laces tells us, never before 
had he sold so many, or such expensive laces 
as he has sold this year.” 


Weataer.—Wednesday morning, 20th 
inst., the thermometer at Albany, New York, 
ranged from 10 to 20 degrees below zero. At 
Adams, Jefferson county, in the same State, to 
21 below. At St. Johnsbury, Vermont, to 36. 
At Springfield, Massachusetts, to 10. At 
Calais, Maine, to 16, and at Bangor to 23. All 
below 0. In Philadelphia there have been but 
seven colder days in the last seventeen years. 


Tae Soursern Mait.—lIt is stated in the 
Charleston Courier that the Postmaster Gener- 
sl has refused to permit the mail contractor to 
make a sub-contract with the South Carolina 
Railroad Company for the transportation of 
the mail. It will, therefore, be conveyed daily 
between Charleston and Manchester, after the 
lst of January, in two-horse carriages, and 
from Charleston to pa daily, by the same 
mode. The mail for Savannah will be convey- 
ed from Charleston tri-weekly, in steamers, a 
contract to that purport having been effected. 


A Lesson ror Buitpers.—An interesting 
case, involving the rights of boarding house 
kee has decided in the New York 
Courts. The landlady of a large establish- 
ment recovered $2000 damages, with costs, for 
losses sustained by the repair of an adjoining 
building, which rendered hers untenantable, 


| and caused her boarders to leave. 


Harp estate in New York 
continues to be sold daily at auction at ruin- 
oud prices. A splendid dwelling house 
in 5th avenue, near 30th street—right in 
the centre of up dom has been disposed 
of for $33,000. Its actual. cost, two years 
since, was $52,000. Such is tif depression in 
the printing business in New York, that the 
rates of wages will have to be materially re- 


| 


duced. A large number of journeymen prin- 
ters are thrown out of employment. The 


its saloons such richly embellished ladies. A _ 


Nor- 


| 


4 
lange pseportion of which are by 

e men, ever, 
to find situations in the army. . The 
recruiting officers are doing a better’ busi 
now than they have done for years. ‘Hundreds 
are daily enlisting.” 
Gotp Varwonr.—The er 
mont) Free Press says that William kerson, 
a retarned Californian of gfield, Massa- 
ehusetts, has lately been exploring the State of 
Vermont, in search of the metals. 
He has found te of gold on the Gulf 
Stream, so called, in the south-western part of 
Plymouth, at the head of Black River; also in 
the towns of Sherburne, North Sherburne, 


Stockbridge, Pittsfield, Barnard, oy 
and Woodstock, on the Queechee. The gold 
thus found is purer than that found in Cali- 


fornia, and is worth one dollar more per ounce. 
In some of the places enumerated above, Mr. 
Hankerson got fifty cents worth of gold from 
a pan of dirt, which would be considered more 
than a fair yield in the California diggings.”’ 
Tae Natvrauization Laws.—Those who 
contend for Congress fixing twenty-one years as 
the period of residence for foreigners before 
they shall be naturalized, suppose that the 
matter is within the regulation of Congress. 
This is partially and practically a mistake. 
Congress only regulates the subject as far as 
citizenship of the United States is concerned. 
The individual States claim and exercise the 
right of allowing any resident the privileges 
of a voter on just such residence as the State 
Constitution may say is necessary. Michigan 
allows any foreign born citizen to vote on six 
months residence. The greater number of 
States have abrogated the period fixed by the 
laws of the United States. But the fact that 
States are sovereign in their local affairs, and 
that some of them have altogether a different 
rule, shows that Congress has no power over 
the individual States upon this subject.. This 
— has been judicially established in 
ichigan. 

An Banx.—The Massachusetts Bank, 
Boston, was chartered in 1784—seventy years 
ago—and is the oldest bank in the te of 
Massachusetts; and, with one exception, the 
oldest in the United States—the Bank of North 
America, in Philadelphia, being the only one 
chartered at an earlier date. 


Fioripa.—Governor Broone, in his recent 
message to the Legislature of Florida, recom- 
mends a repeal of so much of the Constitution 
and laws as renders ministers of the gospel 
and bank officers ineligible to the office of 
Governor, Senator, or Representative, and pre- 
vents a Governor, judge, or chancellor, from 
being elected to any office in the State, or 
either House of Con , until one year after 
the expiration of their term of office. 


A Dispute Serriev.—For several months 
there has been a violent dispute between the 
friends and the opponents of the proposed ex- 
tension of Albany street through a portion of 
Trinity church-yard, New York. The mea- 
sure was passed by one branch of the Cit 
Government; and when it came up for consid- 
eration in the other branch, a committee was 
appointed to consider the subject. This com- 
mittee has hada hard time. They have had 
weekly meetings, at which the opposing par- 
ties had full liberty of speech, and the conse- 
quence was, that everybody having a friend 
buried inthe yard appeared in person,: by 
counsel, or by letter, and protested in strong 
terms against the ue outrages upon the 
remains of their friends. One poor woman, 
ealled crazy Kate, attended almost every meet- 
ing. and never lost an opportunity to protest 
against the disturbance of the sacred ground. 
The army of the measure have finally car- 
ried the day, the Board of Councilmen having 
voted it down by a decided majority. 


Breapsturrs Wantepv.—Mr. Robert G. Scott, 
our Consul at Rio, who has lately travelled 
through France and England, in some letters 
published in the Richmond Enquirer, advises 
our farmers to raise as much wheat and corn 
for the Euro market as they possibly can, 
as, he says, it will be all wanted. He thinks 
the war must continue, and that America must 
be looked to as the nary of the old world. 
Breadstuffs, beef, an =e 4 he argues, will 
continue to command good prices. 


FROM BUROPE. 

The steamer America brings London 
to the 9th inst. " set 

There is no decisive news from the seat of 
war. Sebastopol is not taken, and no fighting 
of importance has taken place. 

It is announced that Austria has joined Eng- 
land and France, and has agreed to declare 
war against Russia in the course of four weeks; 
a treaty to that effect having been signed on 
the 2d inst. It has not been officially pub- 
lished. Commercial letters say that Austria 
has entered into the treaty with the western 
powers unwillingly, but preferred it to break- 
ing entirely with them. From other parts of 
Europe there is little of interest. The Allies 
were tomato troops with the utmost haste 
to the Crimea, but great difficulty was experi- 
enced by France in obtaining vessels. The 
British steamer Arabia, having taken in shot 
and ammunition, would proceed to Marseilles 
to embark French troops for the Crimea. It 
was thought that the force of the besiegers 
would amount to one hundred thousand men 
by the middle of this month. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The intended augmentation of the army, to 
be submitted to Parliament, is forty-three bat- 
talions of the line, one of artillery, and one of 
rifles, making a total of 36,000 men. The ac- 
counts of the large Russian army being gath- 
ered on the Austrian frontier, the effect of 
depressing the English funds, it being con- 
sidered as an indication that the Czar will not 
succumb, except upon terms which, if ted, 
would cause the resignation of the Ministry. 
Admiral Dundas’s three years’ term of service 
as commander-in-chief in the Mediterranean 
and Black Sea will terminate next month, 
when he will return to England. Sir Charles 
Napier is likewise to lose the command of the 
Baltic fleet. It was not discretion, and the 
display of nautical skill, for which he was sent 
to the Baltic. He has not answered the ex- 
pectations of the public, and has now to suffer 
for having been over-cautious. 

FRANCE. 

M. Troplong is appointed President of the 
Senate; ML. d’lHuys, Mar- 
shal d’Hilliers, and General d’Angely, Vice- 
Presidents. Numerous other Senatorial and 
Legislative appointments are made. 


SPAIN. 
The Cortes have decided to maintain the 
present dynasty on the throne. On a trivial 
int respecting the other duties, all the Min- 
isters resigned; but, a vote of confidence in 
them having been carried by one hundred m» 


jority, ~~ | resumed office. Mr. Soule has 
arrived at Madrid. 


ITALY. | 

An important conversation took place in the 
Sardinia Chamber of Deputies. e Minister 
of Foreign Affairs s that some regiments 
of French cavalry will through Piedmont; 
that the sympathies of Sardinis are with the 
Western Powers, but not to the extent of an 
immediate alliance. The Conference of Pre- 
lates at Rome adjourned on 2d ult. having de- 
cided almost unanimously on the subject under 
discussion. M. Ferrari is appoin ini 
of Finance of the Roman States. 


GREECE. 


_ Political and commercial relations are now 
definitely resumed between Turkey and Greece. 
M. Condouriotes is appointed Ambassador to 
Constantinople. The remainder of the French 
troops have ordered to the Crimea. No 
journals mone at Athens from a want of 
printers. Five hundred French troops have 
gone to Bucharest and Ibralia. 


AUSTRIA. 


On the 2d of December a treaty of alliance 
was signed at Vienna, between Austria, France, 
and England. The exact terms are not known, 
but are surmised as follows: —First. That 
Austria regards the violation of the Turkish 
territory as a war against herself. Secondly. 
That Austria will augment her force in 
Principalities, so as to enable the Turks to re- 
sume offensive o ions. Thirdly. That, on 
the demand of and England, 20,000 
Austrians will be sent to the Crimea. Fourthly. 
France and England guarantee that the terri- 
torial possession of Austria shall, ‘under all 
circumstances, remain undiminished. Fifth- 

“ At present, is secret.” Sixthly. 


ly. 
shall be invited to join the alliance. enthly. 
The treaty to come into operation on the part 


y: First. 
five powers, of the 
Christian population 


A joint guarantee by 
on of the whole 

in Tarkey. Secondly. A j 

the five powers over 

to éxisting Russian treaties. 


assent, if the Sultan will likewise do so. 
Fourth uly. The free navigation of the Danube. 
PRUSSIA, 

As regards Prussia, it is stated that the 
King has determined to unite in the treaty 
with the allies above noticed, with a view to 
bring the war to a close. It is added, that his 
recent speech to the Chambers announced that 
the’ army shall be at once made ready 
for war. Most of the smaller States of Ger- 
many are doing the same; and in the Germanic 
Diet Austria insists that her north-eastern fron- 
tiers. are sufficiently threatened to warrant an 
j support from the federal troops. 


DENMARK. 


The Danish Ministry has resi 
Cabinet has not yet ae form ‘ _— 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY. 

Affairs before Sebastopol are unchanged. 
There has been some fighting, but none of im- 
portance. The garrison continues to make 
sorties. During the night of November l4th, 
ina hurricane of wind and rain, the Rassians 
made @ sortie from the city on the French 
camp, but were repulsed. On the 15th of No- 
vember several men and horses died in the 
camp from cold and exhaustion. Meantime 
both armies were being reinforced, and fur- 
nished with the necessary supplics for the 
winter campaign. The gales of the 14th and 
19th did great mischief in the Black Sea; 
about forty transports, laden with gun-powder, 
medical stores, warm winter clothing for the 
army, and supplies of provisions, have been 
wrecked. The fleet itself did not suffer so 
‘much as was apprehended. Still, this sudden 
-gale is a serious misfortune. 


CHINA. 

The fuller details, by the overland mail from 
China, add nothing to the accounts received by 
telegraph. From Canton the news is unfavour- 
able to the insurgents. The dates from Shang- 


cipalities su 
Thirdly. the 


hae are to 2d October. In political local affairs 
there 1s nothing new. e gather from the 
Pekin Gazette of the 28th of August, that the 


Imperial cause was progressing favourably. 
They furnish accounts oF various successes, 
and @ great victory over the rebel fleet by the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Hoonam. His Excel- 
lency Sir John Bowring, and his Excellency 
Mons. Bourbillon arrived on the 25th of Octo- 
ber, in her Majesty’s steamer Ratler, and his 
Excellency the Hon. R. MoLane on the 28th, 
in the United States steamer Powhattan. On 
the 28th of September an earthquake took 
place at Hong ee Canton, but did no 
tdamage. At Ningpo an immense num- 
of Junks, at the latest dates, blocked up 
the river, being partly unable to dispose of 
their cargoes, but more generally deterred by 
fear of pirates from venturing out to sea. The 
irates thus feared are those employed by the 
aoutae Sanqua to conquer the rebels at Shang- 
hae, who are said to be assembled in great 
force in the Chusan group of islands, attacking 
and destroying every ow 4 native or European, 
within reach. Great fears were entertained of 
their being emboldened to attack Ningpo, in 
which case the city would most likely fall into 
their hands. 


AUSTRALIA. 


Files of Australian newspapers have been re- 
ceived to the 29th of September. The Melbourne 
Argus states that the eet Bay Railroad 
was opened on the 12th of September. This 
is the first line of railroad opened in Australia. 
The arrival’ and departures in the colony of 
Victoria during the nine weeks, ending Sep- 
tember 16th, show a nett gain of 11,438 r- 
sons to the population. bn the 2lst of Sep- 
tember, Sir Charles Hotham, Governor of Vic- 
toria, 0 ned the Legislature in a speech, in 
which he said that rewards for the discovery 
of new gold fields had been promulgated, that 
every week brings intelligence of fresh dis- 
coveries, and that, in consequence, many of 
the old fields are abandoned. The gold fields 
of Victoria are nine in number, and the state- 
ments respecting the almost universal diffu- 
sion of the precious metals throughout the 
colony have been remarkably verified by recent 
discoveries, 


MARRIED. 


On Thursday the 7th inst., by the Rev. A. Fair- 
bairn, Mr. to Miss W. Bax- 
Ex, both of Houston, Harris county, Texas. 


At Newton, New Jersey, on the 2ist ult., by the 
Rev. Myron Barrett, Mr. Cuamies Roy of Still- 
water, to Miss E.izapera M. A. Hanxinson of 
Newton. On the 5th inst., Mr. Joun Suovuse of 
Willsonville, Pennsylvania, to Mies Karueaine 
Hausey of Newton. 

On the 5th inst., by the Rev. George S. Mott, Mr. 
A. Staats Bonwey of New Brunswick, New Jersey, 
to Mies Marcarer, daughter of Epen Haypocx of 
Rahway, New Jersey. On the 6th inst., Mr. Davip 
H. Bisnorp to Miss Martrua Bioomrie cp, both of 
Rahway. New Jersey. On the 20th inst., Mr. Farr- 
mAN CoLe to Miss Vinernta Axston, both of Rah- 
way, New Jersey. 


On the 16th ult., by the Rev. C. Huntington, Jr. 
Mr. Ecpaice of Binghampton, to Miss 
Corpe ia L. Dickeason of Warren. 


On the 25th inst., by the Rev. Henry Steele 
Clarke, Mr. Anprew Hewitt of Philadelphia, to 
Miss Evizapernu, daughter of Mr. Ropeat McDow- 
of Hartsville, Penasylvania. 

On the 20th inst., in Martinsburgh, Virginia, by 
the Rev. D.F. Sprigg, Pevrow Har- 
RISON, -» to Miss Forrest, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late Col. Epmunp Penpteron Huntea. 


At Mount Olive, New Jersey, on the 2! st inst., by 
the Rev. David M. James, Mr. Wittram SAtmown to 
Miss Eviza, daughter of Sternens, Esq., 
all of Mount Olive. 

In Petersburgh, Perry county, Pennsylvania, on 
Friday evening, 22d inst., by the Rev. H. Hanson, 
Mr. Witiram of Philadelphia, to Mrs. Re- 
H. Inwiwn of Petersburgh. 


At Bridgehampton, New York, on the 19th inst., 
by the Rev. N. Murray, D.D., of Elizabethtown, New 
Jersey, the Rev. Davip M. Miciter to Miss Ara- 
BELLA, only daughter of the Hon. Hueu Hanser, 
of Bridgehampton. 


By the Rev. John Wallace, on the 23d ult., Mr. 
Isaac Sneper to Mise Manoaret Ruopes. Onthe 
28th ult., Mr. Jounn Grenpenine to Miss Marcarer 
Ann, daughter of Mr. Davip Dacve. On the 30th 
ult, Mr. Moses Hess to Miss Resecca Jane, daugh- 
ter of Jacos K. Ecxeart, Esq. Also, at the same 
time, Mr. Perer Srerry to Mies Susanna Live ty, 
all of Lancaster county, Peansylvania. 


OBITUARY. 


Died, at Morristown, New Jersey, on the 19th 
inst., Mr. LEWIS B. THOMPSON, aged twenty-six 
years. 

Died, on the 27th of October, 1854, at the resi- 
dence of his father, in Chanceford, York county, 
Pennsylvania, JOHN R. BINGHAM, Esq., after a 
protracted and painful illness. 


Died, in Whitefield county, Georgia, on the 27th 
ult., Mr. JACOB DOCK, in the 65th year of his age. 
He had been long a member of the Presbyterian 
Church, and leaning on Jesus, his only _— To 
him death had no sting. He set hie house in order 
and died in peace.—Communicated. 


Died, at Cedarville, New Jersey, on the 13th inst. 
of a rapid consumption, Mrs. ABIGAIL, wife of 
ENOS GANDY, Esq., in the fifty-fourth year of her 
age. Mrs. Gandy was one of those who are most 
highly esteemed by those who know them best. 
Quiet and unobtrusive in all her ways, the light of 


her life was mild and steady. Her adorning was in 
that which ie not corruptible, even the ornament of 
a meek and quiet spirit, which is in the sight of God 
of great price. For many years a follower of the 
Saviour, she adorned in good measure his holy doc- 
trine, and walked worthily of her high calling; and 
beyond a doubt ** she sleeps in Jesus and is blessed.”’ 
** And I heard a voice from heaven saying unto me, 
Write, Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord 
from henceforth: 
may rest from their labours; and their w 
follow them.’»—Communicated. 

Died, in German Valley, New Jersey, on the 10th 
inst., LEONARD NEIGHBOUR, Sr., in the 9let 
year of his age. This venerable patriarch outlived 
the generation to which he belonged. ‘“* He came 
to his grave in a full age, like as a shock of corn 
cometh in its season.”?> He was blessed with 
the use of his faculties to a remarkable degree, 
both of body and of miad, to the last, ** for his eye 
was not dim, nor his natural force abated.” He 
was blessed with a large family and numerous off- 
spring, and lived to see the third and fourth genera- 
tions rise up and call him bleseed. He leaves now 
living, eight children, sixty-six a sixty- 
three great grandchildren, and three great great 
grandchildren—in all, one hundred and forty, most 
of whom followed him to his grave, ‘‘ sorrowing be- 
cause they should see his face no more.” And if 
to this number we add those who have been re- 
moved by death, we find his lineal descendants fall 
bat little short of twu hundred. Judge Neighbour 
spent his long and useful life in the immediate vi- 
cinity of the place of his birth. He was extensively 
known, and high! respected by all classes of his 
fellow-citizens. He held several important offices 
of trust and honour, and was more than once elected 
to the Legislative Assembly of his native State. 
For many years he was one of the most useful and 
active membere and liberal supporters of the Pres- 
byterian Church of German Valley. He was a man 
of expends Christian benevolence, and for this he 
was distinguished throughout the entire ne 
His life was a constant growth in holiness, and 
faith as the “‘shining light that shineth more and more 
unto the The services of the sanc- 
tuary were his delight, where his seat was seldom 
vacant, until a short time before his death, when he 
was debarred this privilege, through the infirm- 


ea, saith the Spirit, that they 
s do 


ities of age. At a revival of religion, which oc 
) curred about a year since, when a la 


his grandchildren, and great grandchildren, were 


1841, to which Russia’ 


number of 


verted exclaimed, with 8i 


thou 
peace, acco:ding to word: for mine eyes have 
seen thy sal vation.”” was » bie end wae 
eminently serese and tranqail. He cheerfully sub- 
mixted to the will of bie beavealy Father. He 
waited paticatly for the coming of hie Lord, as the 
consummation of all hie wishes and all his hopes. 
And when death came, to those who were clustered 
around him, its sapect was not that of a conflict, so 
much as & efel transitioa—not of death, so 
much as a qaiet gentle, slumber. Yes, he fell asleep 
in Jesus, so calmly and sweetly, that the precise 
time of his departure was hardly known. “ And I 
heard a voice from heaven, saying anto me write, 
Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord from 
henceforth; yea, saith the Spirit, that they may 
rest from their labours, aod their works do fullow 
them.”* G. V. A. 
Died, of yellow fever, on the 8th uit., in the 
Parish of Terrebonne, near Thibodeaur, Louisiana, 
Colonel VAN P. WINDER, in the 46th year of his 
e. The character of the deceased, as a gentioman 
of lofty sense of honour, love of justice, and large 
benevolence, was too well known to his numerous 
friends in Louisiana, Mississippi, and Tennessee, 
to require public notice. Prominent as were these 
characteristics, yet he was no jess remarkable for 
his social and domestic qualities. It has been truly 
said of him, that as he was the friend of all, every 
one wae his friend. There was no sacrifice, how- 
ever great, that was not cheerfully made for the 
good of his family and friends. nd perhaps it 
may be said that he sacrificed his life in the die 
charge of what he deemed a duty to those whom 
he loved next to his only family. For, when re- 
monstrated with about his exposure to the disease, 
he replied, ** I feel it my duty to go, and would go 
even | were sure of contracting the fever and dying 
next week.”” Thus fell this noble man,a martyr to 
principle. Not that he coveted death; for the ties 
which bound him to earth were too strong and too 
numerous to be severed without a struggie. Such 
was the virulence of hie disease, that ia four short 
daye the strength of manhood was gone, and the 
work of death consummated. Un the third day, 
when the physician apprised him of his situa- 
tion, and informed him there was no hope of his 
recovery, he calmly replied, ‘‘ If such be the will 
of God, his will be done.» Such patience under 
suffering, euch tranquillity of miod, such abnegation 
of self, and such entire resignation to the divine 
will, we have seldom witnessed. And these were 
attributable not so much to natural disposition as 
to the all-sufficient grace of God. For although 
Colonel Winder had not as yet made public profes- 
sion of hia faith in Christ, yet he was a man of pray- 
er, and expressed during his illness, a trembiing 
hope of his reconciliation to God the Father, throuch 
the mediation and atonement of Christ. Since the 
death of a beloved daughter, about a year since, his 
mind had been deeply exercised about his salvation, 
as was evident from his constant attendance and his 
devout appearance in the house of God, letters to 
absent members of his family, conversations with his 
pastor, and his own avowal on his death-bed ; as- 
signing as the reason why he had not connected 
himself with the Church, that he had not felt himself 
worthy. Yet he left his dying testimony to the ex- 
cellency of the hope of the believer—even that 
«good hope which maketh not ashamed.” To a 
velead friend of many — he said, with that man- 
ner and intonation of voice peculiarly his own, 
‘¢ When a man comes to lie down and die, he needs 
religion,”? At another time, he remarked to several 
entlemen standing by his bed-side, ‘‘I have en- 
eavoured to do my duty to my fellow-men,’’ and 
pausing a moment resumed, ‘‘ more than to my 
God.”? Could our wishes have been gratified, he 
would have been spared to his family, to the coun- 
try, and to the Church, that he might have illustra- 
ted his faith by a Christian life, and thue have been 
the means of extending the Redeemer’s kingdom in 
this community, where he was so long and so fa- 
vourably known. But it becomes us to say, as he 
was enabled to say, ‘Not my will, but thine, O Lord, 
be done.”? His family and friends have special 
cause for gratitade to Almighty God, for the con- 
tinuance of the power of speech, and of all his 
mental faculties, until within a few moments of the 
departure of his spirit to, as we fondly hope, that 
better land, to dwell with the Saviour, and to meet 
those dear children who had gone before. ‘* And 
I heard a voice from heaven saying unto me, write, 
Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord from 
henceforth.”? Cc. 


PRESBYTERIAL PRAYER-MEETING. — The 
Bi-monthly Presbyterial Prayer-Meeting will be held 
in the Seventh Presbyterian Church, on Wednesday, 
January 3d, at half-past seven o’clock, P.M. Pas- 
tors are requested to give notice of the meeting to 
their congregations on the coming Sabbath. - 

YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION. 
—The sizth sermon before the Association, will be 
preached by the Rev. U.J. R. Taylor, in the Church 
corner of Tenth and Filbert streets, Philadelphia, 
to-morrow (Sabbath) evening, 31st inst., at hal/-past 
seven o’clock. 

x” Seate reserved for young men. 


UNION PRESBYTERIAN CHURC H.—The 
Rev. David Magill, pastor of the Union Presbyte- 
rian Church, Thirteenth street below Spruce, Phila- 
delphia, will deliver his fifth Lecture on to-morrow 
(Sabbath) evening, 3ist inst., at seven o’clock. 
Subject—** The Eve of the Reformation.’>—Rev. 
ix. 20,21. Morning service at half-past ten o’clock. 


SERMON TO YOUNG MEN.—The Rev. Charles 
Wadsworth will preach to Young Men, in the Penn 
Presbyterian Church, Tenth street, above Poplar, 
Philadelphia, to-morrow (Sabbath) evening, 3ist 
inst., at half-past seven o’clock. A collection will 
be taken up for the poor. 


CONFERENCE MEETING.—A Conference of 
Ministers, Ruling Elders, and others, of Hunting- 
don and adjacent Presbyteries, will be heid at Hol- 
lidaysburgh, Pennsylvania, at three o’clock on 
Tuesday, January 2d, 1855. The object of the 
meeting will be to confer and pray together con- 
cerning missions, education, revivals, the state of 
religion, and its causes. Brethren far and near are 
earnestly invited to attend without further notice. 

D. X. Junxin. 


PRESBYTERY OF BALTIMORE.—The Pres- 
bytery of Baltimore will meet in the Lecture Room 
of the First Presbyterian Church, Baltimore, on the 
second Tuesday of January next, at ten o’clock, 
A. M. C. Gacpraitu, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF TROY.—The next stated 
meeting of the Presbytery of Troy will be held in 
the Second street Church in Troy, New York, on 
Tuesday next, the 2d day of January, at seven 
o’clock, P. M. The opening sermon by the Moder- 
ator, the Rev. L. H. Lee. 

V. D. Reep, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF PHILADELPHIA. —The 
Presbytery of Philadelphia will hold ite next stated 
meeting in the Seventh Presbyterian Church, Broad 
street, above Chestnut, South Penn Square, Phila- 
delphia, on Tuesday the 2d of January next, at ten 
o’clock, A. M. anret Gaston, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF ALBANY.—The next annual 
meeting of the Presbytery of Albany is to be held 
in the Third Presbyterian Church in the city of Al- 
bany, New York, ne with a sermon, at 
seven o’clock, P. M., on Tuesday the 9th of Jan- 
vary next. Joun Crancy, Stated Clerk. 


EW YEAR’S PRESENTS.—The Knickerbock- 

er Gallery. A Testimonial to the Editor of 

the Knickerbocker Magazine, by its Contributors. 

With forty-eight Portraits, engraved expressly for 

the work. 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, $5; Turkey mo- 
rocco, $7. 

The Life of Martin Luther, the Great Reformer, 
in Fifty Pictures, from designs by Gustav Kornig. 
8vo. 
Jay’s Morning and Evening Exercises. Large 
type. Fourvolumes. Ful! calf, gilt. 

Prescott’s Works. 8 vols. half calf. 

Revival Sermons. By the Rev. Dr. Baker. 
and Second Series. 2 vols. Turkey, $5. 

Picture Sketches for Instruction and Entertain- 
ment. A volume for the Young. $1.50. 

The Aquariem; an Unveiling of the Wonders of 
the Deep Sea. Illustrated with exquisitely coloured 
plates. $6. 

The Poets of the Woods, consisting of Twelve 
Pictures of English Song Birds. $5. 

Ornaments of Memory. With handsome engrav- 
ings. $10. 

The Republican Court. Illustrated by twenty- 
five Portraits. Richly bound. $12. 

For sale by WILLIAM S. MARTIEN, 

No. 144 Chestaut street, first Bookstore above Sixth, 
dec 31—3t Philadelphia. 


OVERNESS WANTED.—Wanted, as Governess 

in a respectable family in North Alabama, a 

lady of experience, who is capable of teaching the 

higher branches of an English education. It would 

be desirable, but not essential, that she should be 

capable of giving instructions on the piano. She 

must be a member of the Presbyterian Church. 

Salary $300, and board, washing, &c. Unercep- 
tionable testimonials will be required. Address 

Rev. WILLIAM H. MITCHELL. 
dec 30—4t Florence, Alabama. 


ENTAL NOTICE.—J. B. Wheat, Dentist, No. 
433 Walnut street, near Broad, Philade!phia. 
Refers to the Professors of Yale College, and other 
citizens of New Haven, where a long and success- 
ful practice has given him their entire confidence. 
. B.—Teeth with exposed nerves he fills with- 
out destroying or inflicting pain, (excepting in ia- 
flammatory cases). dec 30—4t* 


First 


TEACHERS, MALE OR FEMALE.— 
Wanted, an Assistant Teacher, in a mixed 
school, to instruct the youngest pupils in the usual 
English branches. One ‘‘ apt to teach,’ and whose 
heart is in the work, may find a pleasant situation, 
and a comfortable home, by addressing the Rev. 
James M. Sprunt, Kenansville, Duplin county, North 
Carolina, stating terms and ful! particulars. 
If the applicant is qualified to give some instruc- 
tion in Vocal Music, it will be considered an ad- 
vantage, dec 30—8St 


HE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE CLUBBING YET 
OFFERED.—Only $3.50 a year for Godey’s La- 
dy’s Book and T. 8. Arthur’s beautiful Home Maga- 
zine, when both are taken together. Godey’sis a $3, 
and Arthar’sa $2 Magazine. They cootain in a year 
over 2000 double-column octavo pages, of instructive 
and entertaining reading for the home circle, and 
are illustrated with-several hundred fine stee! and 
wood Engravings, including the latest styles of La- 
dies’ costume, and an endless variety of Dress and 
Needlework Patterns, making four volumes, aver- 
aging over five huadred pages each. Four copies 
of Arthur’s Home Magazine wil! be seat one year 
. 8. ARTHUR &CO., 
or, L. A. GODEY, Philadelphia. 


for $5. 
dec 30—2t 


Genenat Views. 

This School ie designed to prepare 
eral, thorough, and practical education, 
the study ofa counting-room, or any 
business of life which literary and scientific acquire- 
ments may improve and adorn. The plan unites 
with the most careful attention to th, physical 
improvement, and personal habite and mansers, 
faithful religious instruction, and « complete pre- 

ratory course in English, the Ancieat and Moderna 

anguages, and the Sciences—a« course so extend- 
ed, as to supply, in some good measure, the defect 
of a a education, when that cannot be eb- 
tain 

The enlightened frieads of learning in this coun- 
try must coon regret, that, while the rtu- 
nities of a so-called liberal education are, in same 
parts, greatly multiplied, oar schools produce few 
thorough scholars. In most of them are adopted 
crude and insufficient methods of teaching, espe- 
cially the ancient languages; while for these lan- 
guages, thus imperfectly acquired, the various 

anches of a polished English aed scientific educa- 
tion are generally far too much neglected. This 
deficiency in the grammar-schoo!l makes it impossi- 
ble to elevate the standard of college instruction: 
boys very rarely go to college prepared for such a 
course of study as they should there pursue. To 
the lack of competent teachers chiefly, and, from 
that and other causes, the neglect of those thorough 
methods long and successfully applied ia the best 
European schools, is this to be attributed. And it 
is an evil which can bot gradually be corrected. 
One cherished object of this School is, to introduce, 
progressively, such improvements in both the mat- 
ter and methods of the course, as to make at once 
thorough scholars, and a decided advance in the 
general cause of education. Special pains will be 
taken to teach boys Aow to study. Generally, years 
of their school time are thrown away, their first or 
occasional ardour in the pursuit of knowledge is 
vainly spent, and hardly curable habits of listiess- 
ness and mental inactivity are formed, in but half 
earnest, and, therefore, almost abortive and greatly 
discouraging attempts to do—they know not how— 
they scarcely understand what. Cases there are, 
doubtless, and ever will be, in the best schools, of 
incorrigible idleness and aversion to learning; but 
‘while these, universally, are referable to unfaithful- 
ness, error, or untoward circumstances, in the ear- 
lier training, the number of them will be sensibly 
diminished by every real improvement in the me- 
theds of mertal and moral discipline. 

It might well occasion scarcely less regret, that 
our schools, generally, while, in both plan and op- 
eration, so inadequate to the production of high 
scholarship, are modelled upon such narrow views 
of the province of education. If the mind is ordi- 
narily but half exercised and furnished, other parts 
of the being are still more neglected—the moral 
faculties to a lamentable degree—the bodily powers 
almost entirely. Never, until the teacher’s real aim 
shall be the symmetrice! improvement of the whole 
man, moral, intellectual, and physical—until theory 
upon this subject shall have been tested and well 
applied in practice—until many speculations and 
longings, now idle, shall have prompted patient, 
earnest, successful effort, will anything like a com- 
plete education be realized. Here, tov, the progress 
of improvement mast be gradual. Another object, 
thea, of this School, is the development of all the 
bodily powers, in exercises productive of health and 

ractical skill, and the systematic training of the 

eart. Upon the education of the intellect, cer- 
tainly, but even still more upon the education of 
the physical powers, the will, and the affections, 
depend self-possession, readiness, and energy in ac- 
tion, usefulness in service, and, in all, the highest 
enjoyment. 

included, theoretically, in moral, mental, and 
bodily culture, yet requiring distinct and systematic 
attention, is what is denominated, by way of emi- 
nence, good breeding. And the deficiency of their 
children’s training in this point, 
than in any other, is observed and regretted by par- 
ents. Doubtless too much may be made of it, but a 
far more prevalent evil is its neglect. In this School 
it is proposed to give much attention to the cultiva- 
tion of the manners. 

In short, to form symmetrically the body, the 
mind, and the heart, and so the complete Christian 
scholar and gentleman—to shape and polish * the 
arrows of the mighty man’’—i6 our graad object. 
Wisdom, sincerity, and earnestness in the effurt, 
and, in the result, success, may God, fur his own 
glory, bestow. 


» by a lib- 


The Principal directs and superintends the whole 
course of instruction, but constantly aims at secur- 
ing the best assistance in every department. Itisa 
common but mistaken idea, that inferior teachers 
may do well enough under the eye of a superior, 

articularly for lower classes and young children. 

o direction or superintendence can make an in- 
competent instructor competent; and the younger 
the scholar, the greater, often, the tact, intelligence, 
and knowledge required to teach happily. The 
earliest instruction seems to leave the most lasting 
impressions; and many a pupil has become “ye 
lessly averse to study, or has been fatally dis- 
couraged, through the teacher’s incompetency. Be- 
sides, teachers, like parents, are the child’s models 
—the rather when respected and beloved. How 
important, thet, to select those worthy of imitation 
in scholarship and manners, in moral and religious 
character. 

It is an equally common and equally mistaken 
notion, that the number of instructors need not be 
increased with the number of scholars—that those 
who can teach fifty well, can, equally well, teach 
a hundred. Yet very little consideration would 
seem necessary to correct this error. Personal in- 
fluence upon individuals is the grand element of 
successful training—intellectual, and, much more, 
moral training. As numbers increase, this personal 
influence, if equelly distributed, is necessarily 
weakened. God seems to have given an idea of the 
limits of a proper influence in his own institution— 
the family. Take a large one of ten or twelve chil- 
dren: two parents unite in their nurture, with all 
the advantages of natural affection, and the help of 
teachers, and of the older children with the younger. 
This full proportion cannot be maintained in a 
school; but the further we depart from it, the more 
doubtful the result of even faithful effort. To cor- 
rect faults and bad habits, bodily, mental, and moral, 
into which children are constantly sliding, to the 
full degree in which they are exposed to bad exam- 

le, and beyond—this is a work ofdaily, nay, hour- 
y pains-taking—not of a single precept, but of pre- 
cept upon precept, just as each fault is observed. 
Nothing less will free from gross inaccuracies, vul- 
garisms, and vices. But what minute personal at- 
tention does this discipline require. To how few 
can one person give such attention. 

The idea, then, that a good education may be 
materially cheapened, by congreguating very large 
numbers under comparatively few teachers, is 
utterly fallacious. In the crowd, many pupils will 
scarcely come in contact with the preceptors at all, 
and will profit by their attention and influence less 
than by those of parents afar off. To boarding 
schools, of course, this principle especially applies. 

Further, all familiar with the process of educa- 


tion, know well, that the greater number of pupils 
Jearn far more in the recitation-room, than from 
previous study. Application is the accomplishment 
of few; with most, drilling must be the substitute. 
Hence the importance of devoting a long time to 
each recitation—with a class of six or more—often 
with fewer—not less than an hour. This, evidently, 
is another reason for multiplying teachers. Still 
another may be found in the fact, that the fewer re- 
citations a teacher hears, the more time he has for 
preparation. It isa vulgar notion, that good teach- 
ers need no study to meet their classes. The best 
and most successful we have ever met with, were 
the least sparing in their preparation of each lesson. 
For all these reasons, it is the plan here ar 
osed, to secure teachers not only well qualified, 
ut also in ample number; and thus to improve, 
rather than cheapen, the instruction. 
Course or Instruction. 


There are twelve classes, numbered from Frast, 
the highest, to Twetrrn, the lowest. The studies 
of each ocupya year; of all together, where the 
preparatory training has been good, about the 
period from six to eighteen years old. A child, 
able to read with tolerable facility, is prepared for 
the Twelfth Class: one Jess advanced will enter a 
Primary Department, where the education may pro- 
ceed from any point. The study of ancient lan- 
guages will commence with the Eighth Class. A 

upi| graduated with the Fifth, is preparcd for the 
roche Class in College; with the Fourth, for 
the Sophomore; and with the Third, for the Junior. 
The place of each pupil, at entering, will be de- 
termined, of course, not by age, but by previous 
progress. Such is the plan, that pupils may pass, 
in some, or all, of their studies, from a lower to a 
higher standing, in advance of their class—even to 
a class above, if superior capacity or diligence’ en- 
able them, without injury to health, or neglect of 
thoroughness, to accomplish more than the pre- 
scribed course. On the other hand, pupils found 
deficient must descend to a lower place: and none 
will be graduated with any class without passable 
proficiency in the studies of that class. 

Those who do not study the languages, may com- 
plete, substantially, tae other. parts of the course, 
beginning with the Eighth Class, in from one-half 
to three-quarters of the time required for the full 
course. So far as possible, the liberty of selecting, 
in each case, the studies to be pursued, will be 
given to parents and guardians; and upon their 
wishes, the time spent in the school, and the pupil’s 
destination in life, the course adopted will depend. 
But no one will be permitted to undertake studies 
higher, or more in number, than, in the judgment 
of the Principal, health, previous advancement, 
and thorough attainments in each branch, permit. 
Studies commenced cannot be given up before the 
end of the term, but at the Principal’s discretion. 

It is a settled principle of the plan of instraction, 
that, if possible, nothing once learned shall be suf- 
fered to be furgotten. It costs less time and effort 
to keep a thing in mind, than to learn it afresh. 
Hence, in each lesson is made, so far as possible, 
an application of the principles and rales learned 
in former lessons; frequent reviews are required 
during the progress of each study; and a study 
completed for the course is occasionally made the 
subject of distinct attention, by a rapid review, or 
is kept in mind through its connection with k 
studies 

The Latin and French languages are made, as 
far as practicable, the media of intercourse between 
the teachers and such of the scholars as are learn- 
ing those languages. The conversation of the French 
scholars, at their meals, is required to be principally 
in French. This method of instruction will, to the 
fullest possible exteat, be carried out with all oo + 
languages, ancient and modern, studied in t 
School. Translation, oral and written, from English 
into these languages, is made as frequent an exer- 
cise, as translation from them iato English; and 
extemporaneoas trandlations of both kinds are often 

aired. The pupils, frequently, instead of re- 
citing their History and similar stadies, ia the ordi- 
nary way, are required to write, as exercises in 
spelling and composition, as well as in those studies, 
the substance of what they have learned. Spelling 
is learned, for the most part, by writing. 
Schedule of the studies and exercises pursued 
is annexed. 
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WE JERSEY COLLEGIATE SCHOOL—| Christian Duty; Natural Theol 
Mever New —Founded 
Rev. SAMUEL M., Principal— English Gran Compo- 
A. M. i 
sisted by an ample aumber of well qualified sition ; Rhetoric Kaglich Classics ae. 


Plane and Spherical} wi 
applications 


hilosophy; Chewie-. 
try ; Nature) History, includiag Zoology, Botaay, 
epg Mineralogy, Geology, &c. ; Meteoro- 

; nomy. 
uuronY.—Ancieat and Modern, Sacred and Sece- 


Leerc. 
Pourticat. Scrence. — Political Econom Priaci- 
me of Natural, Constitutional, and Municipal 


Comments Book- Reopings Objects and 
iples; Descrip- 


Aats 
tions; Lilustrations of Natural Phil 
istry, &c.; Horticulture and 

Ex.ocution arp Vocat Marc. 

Daawine. 

Goop Marnnreas, Cars or Dazes, 
Booxs, &c. 

mine, &c. 

Besides the familiar illustration of branch 
of study in connexion with the ordinary recitatioas, 
several Courses of Lectures will be delivered every 
term. The following, with other subjects, will thus 
receive systematic attention ; 

Evidences of Christianity. 

Christian Duty, and Persona! Improvement aad Use- 
fulness. 

Nataral Sciences. 

State of the World, and Contemporaneous History. 

Good Manners, . 

Mnemotechny and Phonetics, &c. 

The scholars attend family worship morning and 
evening, and public worship every Sabbath. On 
the Sabbath they aleo form Bible classes. 

They have access to a Reading Reom, con 
a library and various periodical publications, No 
books or other publicatiens can be introduced with- 
out the Principal’s approval. The School Room is 
provided with a desk and chair for each scholar, 
and everything necessary for convenience, 
and due improvement. 

The last Wednesday of each month, and the coa- 
cluding twe days of each term, are days of General 
Examination. Afier every examination, the names 
of successful candidates for promotion to advanced 
standings, or higher classes, are saneunced. An 
Exhibition closes each term. 

An interest in the progress and improvement of 
the pupils, manifested by their parents and guar- 
dians, by attending, when sousitia, the Examina- 
tions and Exhibition, has a most happy effect. Their 
expected attendance, moreover, furnishes a strong 
stimulus to exertion. They, therefure, with all the 
friends of education, are cordially invited to be 
sent on such occasions; while they will be wel- 
comed at all times as visitors. 

A DAILY ReoisteR of each pupil’s scholarship, 
deportment, &c. is kept, and published every week 
in the School. An abstractot this will be commu- 
nicated ye te the parents, with such other ia- 
formation as they ought to have respecting their 
sons. 

Each pupil graduated honourably with any cl 
will eostes a certificate of his proficiency and goed 
conduct. 

Location or tme ScHoor, Heatrn, Puvsrcat 

PROVEMENT, 

Mount Hoty, near which the School is located, 
is a pleasant and healthful village, of between two 
and three thousand inhabitants, and affords many 
advantages for such an institution. It is seven 
miles east of the great travelling route between 
New York and Philadelphia, and communicates 
directly with that route, and so with both cities, b 
railroad, and several lines of cars, daily, in 
direction. 

The School premises occupy a most eligible situ- 
ation upon the declivity of ‘* The Mount,’ and just 
beyond the outskirts of the town, of which they 
command a beautiful view. Ample buildings have 
here been erected purposely, in part, for thie insti- 
tution. The grounds are upwards of twenty-four 
acres in extent, and nearly one-half ie devoted 
directly to the recreation of the pupils. A gym- 
nasiuin and an extensive riding course afford amuse- 
ment as well as wholesome exercise, and promote 
skill in gymnastics and horsemanship. Each scholar 
may have a small plot of ground to cultivate for 
himself, and will be encouraged thus to leara prac- 
tical horticulture. 

Occasional excursions are made by the pupils 
with the teachers, especially during the summer 
term, for the sake of health and pleasure. These, 
itis <p may also be made to contribute to their 
general improvement. 

All the domestic arran ts are made, as far 

as possible, conducive to the comfort, happ:nees, 

and substantial benefit of the pupils. Each has a 

separate bed-room, to which, observing certain 

rules, he may, at any leisure time, retire for devo- 

tion or other purposes. 7 
An unconstrained intercourse between all the 

members of the school-family, refined female 
influence, is provided for, and encourag ’ in the 
hope that domestic virtues and sympathies may 
thus be cultivated, in conjunction with severe ac- 
complishmets. 

The use of tobacco, or intoxicating drinks, in any 
form, in the School, is utterly prohibited. 

No pupil is permitted to have gunpowder, fire- 
arms, or any species of weapoa, in his possessien. 

The Sumure Tzam commences oa the Jast Thurs- 
day of April, the Wiatzr Team on the Jast Thurs- 
day of October; and each continues twenty-two 
weeks; leaving two Vacations of four weeks each. 
The beginning of a Term is the most eligible time 
to enter; but new pupils are received at any time, 
and pay from the date of entrance only. 

Tuition, Board, Washing, and Ordinar 
Mending, Beds and Bedding, Fuel, 

Lights, Pew Rent, &c.,—every ordinary 

expense, for which an extra charge is not 

here expressly made, per term, §100 00 
For Scholars under twelve, and 

not studying the ancient laa- 


French, German, Italian, and 

Spanish, each - 12 00 
Instrumenta! Music, - < « 20 00 
Use of Piano, - - «© 4 00 
Each Vacation spent wholly or 

in part with the Principal, r week 4 00 


Booxs and Sratiorery will te furnished, when 
desired, at the city booksellers’ prices. All such 
school books as they have, scholars would do well 
to bring with them. Books not wilfully injured can 


|.generally, if it be desired, be disposed of, upon 


eaving school, on advantageous terms. 

Pupils unable to pay the full price, and giving 
promise of diligence and usefulness, particularly 
the children of clergymen—of missionaries above 
all—will be received on such reduced terms, as 
their circumstances may require, and the means of 
the institution permit. 

TEsTIMONIALS. 
From the Rev. Joseph W. Blythe, Pastor of the Se 
cond Presbyterian Church, Cranberry, New Jersey. 

July 10th, 1849. 
Rev anp Dear 
It was with pleasure that I availed myself of your 
invitation® to visit your School, and examine for my- 
self the course of instruction pursued there. I have 
been highly gratified by my visit. My former fa- 
vourable impressions, based only on hearsay, are 
now confirmed by actual knowledge. 
You have succeeded, in a very happy way, in 
securing for your scholars good maternal care. An 
acquaintance with the respected lady whe is at the 
head of your domestic arrangements, would satisfy 
ansious mothers that their boys will not be ne- 
giected. | 
I was particularly struck with the thorough nature 
of the instruction given, and the exact order and 
discipline which you so mildly but firmly enforce. 
I fee! no hesitation in saying, that Christian parents 
will find in your institute a school to which they 
may safely confide theirsons. * * © 
Believe me your sincere brother in Christ, 

J. W. Burrus. 


* A pupil, the son of an intimate friend, recently 
placed at the school, was the immediate occasion 
of Mr. Blythe’s interest in its concerns. 


From the Rev. R. B. Westbrook, Secretary of the 
American Sunday School Union, No. 316 Chestnut 


street, Philadelphia. 
- ber Sth, 1854. 


Having formerly resided in Mount Holly, having 
since had a son in the West Jersey Collegiate 
School, and having frequently visited the same, I 
can, with great propriety, end from personal know- 
ledge, recommend it to those who are about select- 
ing a boarding-school for their sons. I could men- 
tion several things which especial ip comment the 
institution to public confidence and favour, but think 
this unqualified recommendation sufficient. 
R. B. Westsnoox. 
RereRences. 

*.° Asterisks are attached to the names of those 
who have had children, other relatives, or wards, 
at the School. 

The citizens of Mouwr Hotty gesersily. 


The President and Professors of the Col - of 
New Jersey, the Professors of the Theological : 
inary, Rev. Thomas L. Janeway, D. D., Paisceros, 


New Jersey. 

The Rew. William Chester, D. D.*, Rev. Cortlandt 
Van Rensselaer, D. D.*, Kev, Joseph H. Jones, 
D. D., Rev. William M. Engies, D. D., Rew. pe 
A. Boardman, D. D., R<z. William E. a 
James Schott®, James N, Dickson*, William C. Ir- 
vine®, Joha V. Cowell*, Hugh Elliot®, Joha Jordan, 
Jr.*, C. B. Dangan*, Wm. 8. Martien, C. C. Cham- 

ion*, Daniel Remick*, Lewis R. Ashharst®, Frank 
Desilver®, William Fotterall, Esqs.*, Partapsc- 
PHIA. 

Rev. James W. Alexander, D. D., aad C. C. Nor- 
vell*, Frederick B. Betts, Esqs.*, Naw Citr. 

Rev. Joha C. Backus, D, D., 

Rev. John Hall, D. D., George 8, Green”, and 
Samuel K. Wilson*, Esqs., Tazxrom; James B. 
Potter*, Francis G. Brewster*, Jonathae 
Esqs., Barperrow; William Mit- 
vitte; Edmand Taylor, 
Thomas Loring, Esq., Brack yoostews, New 

Mrs. Lydia Biddle*, Cantre 1 Fox, 
Esq.*, Doyrestows; Rev. Prof. rge Bu 
Easton ; {rvin, Keq.*, 
Pardee, Esq.*, Hazierow, Pennsylvania. 
Emory Law, David R. Bar- 
ate”, Esqe., 


bank*, and Hugh Herpaeases, Ken- 
tucky. 

Hon. Presley Spruancqe*,,Hon. Wm. Temple*, 
Surana, Delaware. 

Isaac W. Mitchell, Eeq.*, Wueeurme, Virginie. 

tratton, Nartc Mi 
Esh.*, New Oareans; Joha C. 


McKowen, Esq.*, Jacusom, Louisiana. 
Por « «, with further ad- 
drese the Principal dec 
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ial list has. DOMESTIC NEWS .| Yard at that place, oom pring men from ail ist 
aye en be ae which s the . the different mechanical departments and la- | sian Premier, setting forth the terms on which 
| tes pre | hourers. There age only some eight hundred | the Czar will assent to | 
at Rome.on the} The steamer in the 
| RO) George: | mea now left in the yard. 
rol the event way 00 be fifty-one cardinals, thirty-| Law arrived at New York on the 25th inst. The'N 
‘have* arrived: since, ‘and. others are $1,461,646 on, freight, and 224 pessen- Sun says An unusual number of country 
nen | y of mubjects to be dis-' ble number are made each ni 
‘or of the mode sdopted for the dis- ber from San , and was to sail 
to be,| these mectings. After the disonstion of the | frigate Mississippi remained at Bevecia, De- 
of |) ‘they: 'will » have: their meetings in | cember 1, from San Francisco, A Russian 
“ahd |, “Conti “under the presidency merehantman had arrived at San Francisco, 
an, immense ob. -t ‘opinion ms and when a large yield is confidently anticipated. 
of A lump of aren weighin 160} unds, was 
4 oF THE 
: pouring of the Spirit.upon our charches here. But 
such is not the cage; we are sometimes cheered by 
not very distant from 
‘apon: the subject of religion was 
by saveral of the, young ladies connected 
Under the judicious management 
who have charge of the school, together 
om neighbouring ministers, the revival 
forty-six. Of that number 
| or four were pious when they entered 
truly is wonderful and glorious 
. tell its resulte! So many young 
‘eanctified ‘by the gtace of God, 
that all our semi- 
4 female, could be thus 
"mach oceupied with 
4 bills ‘ the. ict. They passed the 
r ‘session, It will doubtless receive 
4 of the President, and thos become a 
goes into operation the Ist of next Novem- 
qaohibits the. isspe end circulation of bills 
o  ~Houses:—A bill to increase the compensation of the 
all the aficers ve by the people. The House 
passed a bill re-organizing the judicial system 
of the’ District. “There :was a necessity for some 
| ma y, Law, and Criminal Court, The Senate 
| 
. In the House, the Committee of Ways and Means 
bifls for the navy, and for dif- 
ferent As all the important appropria- 
, tion bills are now before the House, we may hopo | 
for. apeedy action. apon them. A joint resolution 
pessed suthorizing the erection of a first class 
* Light House at Cape Race on the Island of New 
Foundland, with the consent of the British authori- | 
ties. The Senate has passed’ a bill to extend the 
, natutelization laws of the United States, so that the ; 
| @hildren of citizens born. without the limits of the 
_ United States, shall: bave the rights of citizenship. 
Also, bill for: the payment of invalid pensions, 
the navy of the Revolution, and were married 
since January 1800, on the same footing with the . 
~- widows of officers and soldiers: of the army of the } 
" 1853, an ng their pensions to commence from | 
— 
| 
Supreme Coart of the United States, and of the 
Orphans" Coart of the District. Tt raises the salary 
of the Jastice to $7500, and of the Associate 
of 
| office 
| pass the House 
diciary of the 
The Reform Diplomatic Bill raises very con- 
siderably the salaries of Foreign Ministers. This a 
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hoases.: The following ‘will be the salaries of our 
, > for our representatives to act upon. It is something 
Hike the salaries of ministers of the gospel; they 
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., #not be better for the country to give our representa- 
tives a fixed galary instead ofa perdiem! It is true 
that that syatem was tried once, and did not work 
- ‘well, bat “cirewmstances alter cases,” and the cir- [WBA 
de-lis, $50,000; eighteen smaller diamon 
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Msnats Descriptions, Tab 
twelve illestraticns. Beston, 1856, Ticknar 
Fields. 12mo, pp. 261. 
thé thany bodks of ‘werare 
to, specially. designed for the young. 
Gmennocd, ibes gra style, 
deacribes matters-of the orld, 


i through the 
vcard Tears, to Mount Zion, the City of the 


Third ‘Edition. ork, 1855; Robert Carter 
haf S. Martien. 


4 fd quite‘as able to speak for him- 
most Of his This volume, 
rever, is intended to sdapt @ portion of his alle- 
re eepecially to the young, and in this light 
It is well written, 


Jseus. .By.the euibor of «Come to Je 
it.I 7” &e. New York, 1855, Robert 
arter & Brothers; Philadelphia, William S. Mar- 


of heart:' The author sets forth in a simple 
“ahd striking manner, what is meant by following 
to ha we are to follow him, where we are to 


; 


and encouragements to induce others to 
‘Tas Daczs 19 Newsort. By Leila Lee. lilus- 
"trated with Yourleén engravings. New York, 1854, 


Sively apd Jittle volume, narrating the 
pleasant adventures of two good little twin brothers 
-déringeanusner:at Newport, Rhode Island. It gives 
a view of all the atteactive sights about this far-famed 

‘atid breathes an excelient Christian spirit. 


vReez-anp Listis Sraneare; or, the Power of 
 @onscience. By M. J. Melntosb, eathor of « Emi- 
“hy Herbert?’ » Blind Alice,” &c. New York, D. 
ppléton & Ce.’ 18m0, pp. 152. 
‘An agreeable and excellent story for the young, 
inculcating a good moral, from the pen of a pupular 
“Examination oF ras or Brarrcar 
of Ernesti, Ammon, Stuart, 
., and other Philologists, A Treatise on the Figures 
of Speech. A Treatise on the Right and Duty of 
» gltMen to read the Scriptures. By Alexander 
Oan LL.D. New York, 1855, Edward 
"fletcher: 
.,. There age’ three distinct treatises in this volume. 
, The firat,.on. the principles of interpreting the Scrip- 
tures; ie the most i The author considers 
Ernesti defective, both as to his principles and be- 
Of want’ of icuity and necessary illus- 
‘He also differs from Stuart, and other 


ominent philologists. We are glad to see that he 


- fa-erder rightly to, the word of God, even 
et the risk of a contemptuous sneer from men who 
esteem themselves the high-priests of learning. ‘The 
‘work will be of valee to biblical students: The re- 
~ mining treatises dre discriminating, and character- 
. iged: with considerable ability. 

a’ thirteen Discourses; by Nebe- 
"D.D., Pastor of the Essex street 
"Sohn P. Jewett & Co.” 
is an.adamirable collection of discourses, 
an able\and accompli writer. They combine 
- simplicity, originality, felicity of diction, chasteness 
of style; with of the spirit of the gospel. The 
: various aspects in which the character of the Re- 


nsists on the necessity of the Huly Spirit’s teachings, 


deeiner is , the besaty with which scrip- 
tural scenes are portrayed, and the aptness and va- 
“a of illustrations, ‘render it a bi attractive 


Tae Mowiroa; being’ portion of Scrip- 
ture, an sfecdote, and & verse of a hymn, for 
, day in the year. By the Rev. John Allen. 
With an,iatroduction by the Rev. E. N. Kirk. 
Boston, 1856, John P. Jewett & Co. 
admirable little companion for the Christian's 
daily perusal. The anecdotes appended to éach 
Passage of Scripture are generally well chosen, and 
ténd to illustrate and enforce the idea of the text. 
oo Fhe habit of daily committing to memory a passage 
(oofethe word of God, deserves to be commended, and 
the selection’ here provided is an excellent addition 
to those already in use for that purpose. 


Tap Paostsem Sorvep; or, Sin not of God. By 
Miles P. Squier, D. D., Professor of Intellectual 
‘> gnd Moral Philosophy, Beloit College. New York, 
7855, M. W. Dodd. 12mo, pp, 255. 
"We cannot say that’ the author has untied the 
__gordian kuot as to the origin of sin. However mach 
_ dye may denounee the metaphysics, philosophy, and 
~. ereeds which have found favour; we doubt whether 
he has shed any great light on the darkness. Al- 
‘© though ‘differing from the erratic and prepusterous 
notions of Beecher in his Conflict of Ages, he 
accuses the Princeton Repertory with advocating a 
**« blind and sightless faith.” We hardly think that 
'° Dr. Squier’s disquisition will be regarded as more 
satisfactory than various other speculations which 
baye soon lived out their, brief day. 
Hoxe Lirs, ‘Twelve Lectures, by William Hague, 
New York, 1855, James 8. Dickerson. 
Relative duties cannot be tag often explained or 
toe-earnestly enforced. Upon their proper perform- 
’/ anes domestic peace, and the spiritual and 
’' Igternat ‘welfare of the family circle. The author of 
\"" thése Lectares presents the various relations of the 
~” "family, and their obligations, with beauty and force, 
»»;dneuleating sound. lessons, and such principles as 
-canhot fail to shed light around the hearth-stone, 
where they prevail. ‘The chapters on amusements, 
‘reading, and sélf-government, form suitable ap- 
pandix tq the subjects previously treated. 
‘PERIODICALS, PAMPHLETS, &c. 
"the North British Review for November fully 
, justeins..the -high reputation of this best of the 
ro foreign Quarterlies. The present number is equal 
to the Edinburgh in its palmiest days, when Jeffrey, 
4) Brougham, end. Sie Walter Scott illuminated its 
pages with the corruseations of geniuse.. It has an 
able and interesting article on Mesméerisre and kin- 


‘dred phegomens, ratood to be from Sir David. 
and one.on the Wonders of the Shore,. 
1 ingaley,,the brilliant and popular author of 


-woAdtom odegeke, together, with .uwiuch other inviting 
The beginning of the year is a favourable 
-'° Cine for ‘subseribing to this and the other Foreign 
Reviews republished by Messrs. Leonard Scott & 
"'"Co.; ahd we can safely say that we know no where 
Where go much valuable matter, compressed 
within the same compass, can be had for so little 
National: Magszine commences new vol- 
‘ume with the Januery number. The editor pro- 
mises ifiersesed altrections for the coming yeer. We | 
frequently taken occasion te 
of this excelient monthly. Rs editorial 
aré its selections ju 


Wei have. received ja discourse Dancing, de- 
dy the: Rev/ Samuel R. Wileoa to his con- | 


Sell to the point, and “deserves to 

The closing sppeal is solemn 
and pungent. 


Beher, D. D., 


they mise me si bome—do they mise'me? 
*Ewould he 


| "twould be. 


That ever is sacred to song— 
some one mpest my 

And sigh that I tarry so long 1 hone 
And 'chord in gait that awaketh 
mestayy 
_ When evening's bhome-plessures are nigh ; 
Whentthe candies are lit in the parlour, 
» Agd-etateia the calm azure sky 
"aad ‘when the ™ good-nights” are repeated, 
_. And vote them down ‘to their sleep, 
_, Wo they think of + the sbsent,” and waft me 
; “good night” while they weep? 
Do they imias me at bonie—do they miss me, 
At morning, at.poon, and at night! 

And lingers one gloomy shade ‘round 


. ,, Because I am with them no more ? 


Answer. 


Do we miss thee at home !—yes! we miss thee, 
Since the hour when we bade thee adieu ; 
And prayers have encircled thy pathway, 
From anxious hearts loving and true, 
That the Saviour would guide and protect thee, » 
As far from the loved ones you roam ; 
And whisper whene’er thou art saddened, 
They miss thee—they miss thee at home. 
The shadows of evening are falling— 
©, where is the wanderer now ! 
The breeze that floats lightly around us 
Perchance may soon visit his brow— 
O, beat on thy bosom a message : 
« We are watching—O! why wilt thou roam? 
The heart has grown cold and dejected, 
For we miss thee—we miss thee at home.” 


Nothing New under the Sun. 


In connection with Pompeii, a glass has 
been discovered about the size of a crown 
piece, with a convexity, which leads one to 
suppose it to be a magnifying lens. Now, 
it ‘= been said that the ancients were not 
‘aware of this power, and the invention is 

iven to Galileo by some, to a Dutchman in 
1621 by others, while the compound micro- 
scope is attributed to one Fontana, in the 
seventeenth century. But without a mag- 
nifying glass, how did the Greeks and Ro- 
mans work those fine gems which the human 
eye is unable to read without the assistance 
of a glass? There is one in the Naples 
Royal collection, for example, the legend of 
which it is impossible to make out, unless 
by “plying a ifying power. The re- 
markuble fact is, that the glass in question 
was found with a stone ready cut and pol- 
ished for engraving thereon, which stone is 
now also to be seen in the Museum of 
Naples. It would appear, therefore, that a 
worker of gems used this instrument. 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS 


BrovucHaM.—The veteran Lord Brough- 
am bas undertaken to collect and edit his 
works, including his speeches and orations. 
They will appear in a series of monthly 
volames; and will be published by the en- 
terprising firm of Griffin & Co. publishers 
| to the University of Glasgow. : 

A New Gum.—Dr. G. Shumard has dis- 
covered an admirable substitute for Gum 
Arabic, which he calls musquite, which ex- 
ists in inexhaustible quantities on the plains 
of Texas and New Mexico. He thinks that 
it will become a valuable article of traffic; 
he sends specimens to Washington, and seals 
his dispatches with it. Gum Arabic is used 
in this country in immense quantities, and 
commands a high price. 


curious literary and 
antiquarian. controversy is waging at pre- 


‘| sent, about the date of publication of the 


first. edition of the “ Duncijad;” and the 
editor of “‘ Notes and Queries” having un- 
dertaken to determine the question, has in- 
vited his different subscribers to entrust him 
with any early editions they may possess. 
The invitation has been responded to, and 
Mr. Thomas, the editor, is almost buried 
under early editions, containing the cele- 
brated plates of the Owl and the Ass. 


Racs.—A writer in the London News 
says that hundreds of tons of rags and simi- 
lar material, are being sent from Liverpool 
to the United States. He adds that “a 
large quantity of this consists of jute, to 
make a paper used for envelopes and simi- 
lar purposes in America, but which hitherto 
the public taste has been too fastidious 
to use here. They have there acquired 
great skill in working it up with other 
materials that will not whiten or bleach, 
and thus produce a handsome and strong 
paper.” 

SHOEBLACKS.—The fourth Society for 
boys from the London Ra 
Schoola as strect-shoeblacks, has just been 
originated in Southwark. The Central So- 
ciety employs fifty boys, clothed in red. 
The Committee for North London, under 
Mr. Bowyer, employs twenty boys, with a 
dark blue uniform. ‘The East London” 
Society, originated by the Rev. W. W. 
Champneys, employs eighteen boys, in light 
blue uniform, with badges beautifully 
worked; and the “Southwark Society,” un- 
der the supervision of the Rev. W. Cadman, 
sent forth twelve boys ou Tuesday last, clad 
in yellow uniform. Besides the boys em- 
ployed in these several bodies, there are 
about 200 others who ply the trade each on 
his own separate account. 


Mustcat Moussr.—Mr. Bennett, silver- 
smith, of Bilbury street, Plymouth, has had 
in his possession, for the last month past, a 


animal begins to tune his pipe of an even- 
ing, generally between eight and nine o'clock, 
oh continues very often for two hours in- 
cessantly. The notes, which at times are 
very sweet, are not very dissimilar to the 
run of @ canary. 


THe APPLETON DonaTion.—The splen- 
did legacies of the late Samuel Appleton of 
Boston, have recently been distributed by 
his executors, so that the amount and the 
direction of the ee are now known. 
The aggregate sum distributed is two hun- 
dred and ten thousand dollars. The largest 
bequest was $50,000 to Harvard University 
for the erection of a chapel; $10,000 goes 
to Amherst College for a Zoological Cabi- 
net; $10,000 for a University in Wiscon- 
sin; $15,000 to Dartmouth College, to com- 
plete the Appleton Professorship; $10,000 
to a.School of Design for Females, and 
$10,000 for Education in Liberia. . 

FroatTine Batrerizs ror THe WAR.— 
‘The floating batteries in course of construo- 


| tion in England, will be the most formidable 


ever projected. They are of forged or ham- 
mered 
thick, lined inside with wood, and will 


¥e received don Thanks: | ment it has been that. wi 

Rondost, impervious to any shot or shell. The oon- 
A Jn struction of these engines of war is a very 
ne loomington, oLean cou linois, rece 

| ty sold to Messrs. Hough of hieago, fourteen 
hundred head of cattle that would average 700 


with ‘others, or with 
himself: alton, us but 
World.) Wor as it surrounds 
merits, so it silences our enemies, fro 
whom we can learn our defects. b: 


t 


Discoverres.—The 


guano deposit 
which was recently discovered by an heniiiones 
shipmaster upon Bird Island, a short distance 
to the eastward of St. Thomias, towards Barba-| 
does, is said to be cqual to at least three or 
four hundred thousand sous, and in quality it 


| mouse which sings like a bird. The little | 


| 


iron plates, four and a half inches | 


abundance of water, a rich soil, pt is in 
the neighbou of fine timber. The new 
settlers have found bituminous coal of a very 
good yore | in the vicinity of their claim, 
where it had been uncovered by the action of 
the elements, and can be had without trouble. 

Consumption of Coprer.—The consumption 
of copper in the United States is put down at 
between 8000 and 9000 tons annually, of which 
only about 1800 tons are produced in the coun- 
try. About 7000 tons are consumed by rolling 
mills, and distributed over the different mar- 
kets of the Union, the remaining 1600 tons being 
disposed of in the manufacture of sheet brass, 
kettles, wire, buttons, &. There are six cop- 
per works, containing seven rolling mills and 
three smelting furnaces in the State. 


Suzer.—The Merino was brought to 
this country as early as 1793, by William 
Foster. It is reputed that the present number 
of ees A the Union, exclusive of lambs, is 
3,2000,000. 


Caurrornia Icke Marxet.—lIce sells at three 
cents per pound in San Francisco, and three 
companies have been competing for supplying 
the city. The first was the Boston company, 
which brings its ice from Boston by way of 
Cape Horn; but this long voyage renders it 
difficult for the company to sell ice cheap, and 
consequently its depot at Sacramento has been 
converted into a grist mill, and the company 
itself is said to be about used up. The second 
is the Sitka Ice Company, which obtains its 
supplies from the Russian possessions. The 
third is the North-west Company, which also 

ts its ice somewhere up the northern coast. 

hese two sell much cheaper than the Boston- 
ians, and are gradually getting possession of 
the market. 


FARM AND GARDEN. 


WInTERING BeEs.—The successful win- 
tering of bees is a subject of deep interest 
to apiarians, in all climates; and various 
methods are necessary, according to the lati- 
tudes in which they are kept, the st of 
cold to which they are subject, and the pre- 
valence of deep snows, &c. In all localities 
where the snow seldom remains on the ground 
but a few days; say south of the latitude of 
the city of New York, populous families re- 
quire no especial winter protection, and a cur- 
rent of coolair passing under them, by having 
a front and rear passage-way, will cause them 
to remain in their hives unless it be re § 
mild weather. If the hives be well shaded, 
so that the rays of the sun cannot fall upon 
the entrances, or passage-ways, but few bees 
will sally out when the ground is covered 
with snow, and perish, as is the case, when 
no means are taken to prevent such a result. 
In other locations further north, where the 
weather is severe, and deep snows frequent- 
ly cover the ground for months, a different 
method of management is necessary. We 
have adopted several ways of wintering bees 
under such circumstances, and the best one, 
in our opinion, is to let the hives remain in 
their summer position, and protect them 
either by an outer hive, or by surrounding 
the hives by hay or straw. The outer hive 
is made to slip over that in which the bees 
are, to be let down on the same level as the 
hive proper, with a passage-way in front to 
correspond with that of the inner hive. 
The hay or straw covering is arranged as 
follows: —The hives are first placed on 
low stools; say, from six to twelve inches 
high, if they do not rest on such stools 
permanently, and without changing their 
position, except by placing them nearer the 
ground than they previously stood. Stakes 
are then driven into the ground around 
them, two on each side of each hive, large 


to reach about four inches above the hives 
when driven into the ground. The hay is 
then stuffed around the hives on all sides 
firmly, and when complete, cover the tops of 
the hives with hay; then take strong twine 
and tie the tops of the stakes together, in 
order to hold the hay fast; then remove. 
the hay from the passage-ways, so that the 
‘bees can pass out and in, and then place a 
board in front of each hive, to darken the 
passage-ways, and your work is done. An 
inch augur hole should, however, be bored 
through the centre of each stand, as the 
passage-ways are liable to become stopped 
up with dead bees during the winter, and 
cause suffocation if no such holes are made. 
Bees managed in this way will consume but 
little food, will not suffer from the most in- 
tense cold, and will come out in the spring 
in a healthy condition. So says Mr. Miner, 
in the Northern Farmer. 


Grass Lanp—Grass Seep —It has 
frequently been remarked by practical men, 
that, in laying down lands to grass, the 
bestowment of a few extra pounds of seed 
is not to be considered by any means as a 
useless expenditure of capital, but the re- 
verse. Farmers often subject themselves to 
serious inconvenience and loss, by being too 
parsimonious in this particular; they pro- 
ceed upon the erroneous principle that all 
that germinates will produce plants; where- 
as the truth of the case is, that under 
ordinary circumstances, a considerable por- 
tion of the seed never vegetates, or if it 
vegetates, does not obtain root, or produce 
plants. When allowance is made for loss, 
and for defect in seed, when there are any 
indications that it is of a bad quality, we 
shall hear less complaint that “yrass seed 
has not taken well.” On light soils, which 
are deficient in retentive power, and where 
the requisite degree of compressibility is not 
easily attained, nothing is more certain than 
that a considerable portion of the seed com- 
mitted to it—unless in a peculiarly modified 
season — will fail to sprout. The rapid 
descent of such soils, and their extreme 
permeability to atmospheric influences, cause 
them to become speedily dry—a condition 
in which no seed can be made to develope 
healthily, or if it should, to produce a vi- 
gorous plant. The application of an extra 
allowance .of seed, followed by the roller for 
the purpose of consolidating the surface, is 
indispensable to success in stocking lands of 
this description.— New England Farmer. 


Gas Tar.—A French gardener has dis- 
covered that by painting his hot houses with 
| gas tar, all insects, so destructive to plants 
and fruit, die. 


Ecyptian Wueat.—We have in our office a 
sample of the antediluvian wheat of Eeyet, the 
seed of which was taken from the folded cover- 
ing of a mummy, where it had probably lain 
undiscovered for ages. This specimen is from 
a lot of the in grown in the garden of 
Samuel I. Tuttle, Esq., of this city, during the 
past season. Mr. Tuttle procured the seed, 
we believe, from a relative of one of the mis- 
sionaries, formerly residing in the East, and 

lanted it in his garden as an experiment. 
he stalk looks very much like that of our In- 
dian corn, except that it is smaller. The head 
is large and full, of a rich reddish brown col- 
our, and is formed of about a dozen compact 
elusters of smaller cars. It loks like a grain 
that would produce an abundant crop in this 
latitude, and it might probably be sown broad- 
cast to great advantage for the p of feed- 
ing oat the stalks to cattle. The stalks of 
this wheat are said to be quite nutritious, being 
almost as full of saccharine juices as the poorer 
qualities of sugar-cane. Of the quality of the 
wheat itself we cannot speak, as none of it has 
been made into flour. Quere.—Ie the corn- 

ike a of this wheat stalk identical 
with that of the ancient wheat of Egypt, or is 


it the effect of a Yankee climate ?— Hartford 
times. 


enough to support the hay, and long enough 


‘ 


‘CONVERSION OF LA HARPE. 


York Evangelist, is too remarkable to be 
lost. As we have never met with it in 
English, we translate it from the French. 
La Harpe was a celebrated infidel writer of 
the last century, of the school of Voltaire. 
Daring the Reign of Terror he was seized, 


was while shut up in prison that he became 
seys:—*I was prison, al a 
smal) room, and dejected,” For 
some days I had read the Psalms, the Gos- 
pee and some good books. Their effect 

been rapid, but gradual. Already I 
was restored to faith; I saw a new light; 
but it threw me into terror and consterna- 
tion, for it showed me an abyss—that of 
forty years of wandering. I saw the whole 
evil, and no remedy; nothing around me 
offered the aid of religion. On one side, 
my life was before my eyes, such as I'saw 
it in the light of celestial truth; on the 
other, death—which I daily expected. The 
priest no longer appeared on the scaffold to 
console the condemned; he ascended it only 
to die himself. Full of these desolate 
thoughts, my heart was completely 
trate, and addressed itself but in a whisper 
to God, whom I had just found, and whom, 
even then, I scarcely knew. I said, What 
must [do? WhatamI to become? I had 
upon the table the Imitation of Christ, by 
Thomas a-Kempis, and I had been told that 
in this excellent book I should often find 
the answer to my thoughts. I opened it at 
random, and fell, on opening, upon these 
words, ‘Here am I, my son! I come to 
thee because thou hast called me.’ 1 read 
no more; the sudden effect which I experi- 
enced is beyond all expression. It is no 
more possible for me to describe it than to 
forget it. I fell prostrate, with my face to 
the earth, bathed in tears, stifled with sobs, 
raising cries and broken words. [I felt my 
heart consoled and expanded, but at the 
same time ready to break. Overwhelmed 
with a crowd of ideas and of feelings, I wept 
a long time, without retaining any remem- 
brance of this situation, except that it was 
without comparison an emotion the most 
powerful, and the sweetest I have ever 
known; and these words, ‘Here am I, my 
son!’ have not yet ceased to echo in my 
spirit, and to stir most deeply all its facul- 
ties.” 


CHILDREN'S COLUMN. 


LITTLE LUCY AND THE SONG SHE SUNG. 

A little child, six summers old, 
So thoughtful and so fair, 

There seemed about her pleasant ways 
A more than childish air, 

Was setting on a summer eve 
Beneath a spreading tree, 

Intent upon an ancient book, 
Which lay upon her knee. 

She turned each page with careful hand, 
And strained her sight to see, 

Until the drowsy shadows slept 
Upon the grassy lea; 

Then closed the book, and upward looked, 
And straight began to sing 

A simple verse of hopeful love— 
This very childish thing ; 

“While here below, how sweet to know 
His wondrous love and story, 

And then, through grace, to see his face, 
And live with him in glory !” 


That little child, one dreary night 
Of winter wind and storm, 

Was tossing of @ weary couch 
Her weak and wasted form ; 

And in her pain, and in its pause, 
But clasped her hands in prayer— 

(Strange that we had no thoughts of heaven, 
While hers were only there)— 

Until she said, “‘O mother, dear, 
Ilow sad you seem to be! 

Have you forgotten that He said 
‘Let children come to me?’ 

Dear mother, bring the Blessed Book, 
Come, mother, let us sing.” 

And then again, with faltering tongue, 
She sang that childish thing: 

“While here below, how sweet to know 
His wondrous love and story, 

And then, through grace, to see his face, 
And live with him in glory !” 


Underneath a spreading tree 
A narrow mound is seen, 
Which first was covered by the snow, 
Then blossomed into green ; 
Here first I heard that childish voice 
That sings on earth no more; 
In heaven it hath a richer tone, 
And sweeter than before: 
For those who know His love below— 
So runs the wondrous story— 
In heaven, through grace, shall see his face 
. And dwell with him in glory! 
— Protestant Churchman. 


A BOY THAT LOVED TO LEARN, 

About twenty years ago, when the little 
negro children in the British West Indies were 
made free, I opened a school for those who 
lived in my neighbourhood. One day, when let 
out for a little amusement, they began to frolic 
and gambol on the play-ground in front of my 
house, as all children, whether white or black, 
will do in such circumstances. I looked on this 
scene of wild and joyous mirth with great plea- 
sure. It reminded me of a day when I en- 
joyed such sport. But having occasion to go 
from my house to the chapel, I saw a sight 
which struck me very much. A part of thé 
building stood out about five or six feet, and 
formed a corner. Here, in this corner, I found 
a little boy about six years old. He was a poor, 
dirty, and apparently neglected child, and he 
was drawing himself up as close into the cor- 
ner as he could, to be out of the sight of the 
other children who were at play. “ And what,” 
you may ask, “was he dving there?” I will 
tell you. There he was labouring very hard to 


in the afternoon. This sight, you may suppose, 
interested me. I said to myself, “ My little fel- 
low, I shall look after you.” AndIdidso. I 
took that poor dirty boy into my house. I 
clothed him, fed him, and taught him. I found 
him not very clever, but very attentive and 
teachable, which was still better. After a tima 
he became first a monitor in the school, then as- 
sistant schoulmaster, and at last he gotthe charge 
of the school altogether. He has now been study- 
ing Greek, mathematics, and theology. And 
one Sabbath lately I heard him preach a very ex- 
cellent sermon from the words of Joshua to his 
countrymen, “ Choose ye this day whom ye will 
serve.” Ile is now a useful fellow-labourer in 
the kingdom of Christ; and several cases have 
lately come to my knowledge in which God has 
blessed his labours in the conversion of souls. 
We see how much may depend on little things. 
If the boy had not gone into the corner, or if I 
had not seen him, he might never have been 
known except as a field labourer. But God 
overrules all these things for the accomplish- 
ment of his purposes of mercy. 


AN INCIDENT. 
} A few days since, in one of the neighbour- 
ing towns, a little boy of two summers was 
seen standing in the road, and, bestowing a 
very low bow upon a great, sober-faced cow, 
while he lisped forth, in sweetest infantile ac- 
cents, “ Thank zu, pretty mooly cow, for mak- 
ing pleasant milk fime.” It seemed that the 
little fellow ‘had a song-book at home, wherein 
verse ran: 
“Thank you, pretty cow, who made 
Pleasant milk to soak my bread;” 
and ‘the couplet recurring to his mind at the 
moment, he made it a point to stop and thank 
Mistress “ Moolly” on the spot, 

Was not the sweet child, as he stood bathed 
in the bright sunlight, and bearing the impress 
of God’s fashioning hand so plainly visible 
upon the dawning mind which looked forth 
from those bright blue eyes, reading an in- 
structive lesson to “children of a larger 
growth,” who receive all life’s common bless- 


ings so unregardfully? 


— 


| L. Stone. 
|, “The following confession, the New 


and narrowly escaped the guillotine.’ It | 


learn his lesson, and prepare himself for school . 


MOTHERS OF THE BIBLE—By Mrs. 8. 
G. Akton. With as Introduction, by Rev. A. 


This brings you into com 


mortalized in sacred e Mothers of our race. 
It is most jateresting to their history through 
a period of of years, from Eve in Para- 
dise to Eusice the mother of Timothy et Lystra. 
an we:. 

1. The Bible, of 
3. Eve. 4. Other pat eluvian Mothers. 5. Sserah 
and Hagar. 6. Wife of Lot. 7. Rebekah. 


| 8. Leah and Rachel. ‘9. Jochibid. 10. The Mo- 
thers of Ismet ia 12. The 
Mothers of Israel at Horeb. 13. The Widowed 
Mothers offerael at Horeb. 14. Naomi and Ruth. 
. 17. The Mo- 
Rispah. 19, Bathebeba. 
20. Abigail. 21. The Mother of Rehoboam.. 22. The 
Mother of Abijah. 23. Jezebel. 24. Athalia. 
25. The Widow of Zariphath. 26. The Shumanite. 
27. The Mother of Job’s Childrea. 28. Elizabeth. 
29. Mary. 30. The Widow of Nain. 31. The Sy- 
ro Phenician Mother. 32. The Grandmother and 
Mother of Timothy. 
he book is elegantly printed, and bound in va- 
rious styles, and containing a beautiful steel plate 
presenting eeting of Abijah an vid. 
a plain, 61.26; full gilt, $1.75; half calf, 


‘JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., Publishers, 
_dec 2—4t 117 Washington street, Boston. 


& ENGLISH, No. 36 North 

Sizth Street, Philadelphia, have for sale, at very 

low prices, the following valuable books, bound in a 

manner, for Christmas and New Yeor’s 
8: 

Scott’s Commentary on the Bible; 6 vols. 8vo. 
Alexander on Consolation; a truly excellent book. 
Life of Dr. Archibald Alexander. The Autobio- 
graphy of William Jay; 2 vols. Conybeare and 

oweon’s Life and Letters of St. Paul; 2 vols. 4to; 
English edition, with beautiful plates. Memoirs 
of Dr. Chalmers; 4 vole; London edition. Guld- 
smith’s Animated Nature, with many hundred beau- 
tiful engravings. Wilmer’s Gallery of Nature, with 
many engravings. Neander’s History of the Church; 
5 vols; best edition. Bancroft’s History of the 
United States; 6 vole. Jay’s Morning and Evening 
Exercises; 4 vols. 

Also, a very extensive collection of all the stand- 
ard authors, in beautiful bindings, together with a 
great variety of Bibles and children’s 8, and for 
sale at prices to suit the times. dec 23—3t 


PRINCIPAL WANTED IMMEDIATELY.— 
The Buard of Directors of the Presbyterian 
Collegiate Female Institute, at Talladega, Alabama, 
wish to employ a Principal, who can enter upon his 
duties at once. Salary $1200 per scholastic year 
of ten-months. -The surrounding country is moun- 
tainous, beautiful, and healthy; and so is the village, 
with good society. Population about 1500. The 
applicant must be a married man, a member of the 
Presbyterian Church, a graduate of a respectable 
college, and able to teach and demonstrate the 
sciences by suitable lectures and an apparatus. He 
will please state what experience he has had, what 
character of schools he bas taught, and whether he 
can teach any of the modern languages. He will 
please send ample testimonials and references of 
moral and religious character, as well as of capacity 
and success asa Teacher. Applications must be 
prompt to be in time. Direct to the undersigned. 
J.C. KNOX, Secretary Board of Directors, 
dec 23—3t Talladega, Alabama. 


HE CREATION AND DELUGE, ACCORDING 
TO A NEW THEORY !—Confirming the Bi- 
ble account, removing most of the difficulties here- 
tofore suggested by sceptical philosophers ; and in- 
dicating future cosmological changes, down to the 
final consummation and end of earth. 
A few copies, in fine finding, for sale by 
WILLIAM 8S. MARTIEN, 
144 Chestnut street, first Bookstore above Sixth, 
dec 23—3t Philadelphia. 


OOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS AND FOR ALL 
OTHER DAYS—lIn large variety, and great 
beauty and excellence. The following list com- 
a but a small portion of the attractive and high- 
y embellished list of Books, &c., spread out upon 
the counters of the American Sunday-School Union, 
No. 316 Chestnut street, west of Eleventh, Phil- 
adelphia, to which the attention of parents and 
teachers, as well as that of children and youth, is 
respectfully invited. 

Memoir of a Doll. By itself. 180 pages, large 
18mo, and 12mo; illustrated by full-page cuts. 

Catacombs of Rome. 250 pp. 18mo. - 

School-days Reviewed. 180 pp. 18mo, with fine 
engravings. 

‘If I were the Squire.” With beautiful engrav- 
ngs. 

Fanny Graham; or, Heart-Secrets Revealed. 
With a Frontispiece. 50 pp. 18mo, 12 cents; in 
muslin, 124 cents. A very instructive and attrac- 
tive volume for girls. 

Bible History for the Least and the Lowest. In 
five distinct and unconnected parts. Part 1. From 
the Creation to the death of Abimelech. Part II. 
From Jepthah’s vow to the miracles of Elisha. 
Part III. From Elisha to the close of the Old Tes- 
tament. PartIV. From the coming of Christ to the 
blessing of the children. Part V. From the story of 
the young ruler to the end of the New Testament. 
Price of each Part, 40 cents. 

The Child in the Street and the Child on the Farm; 
or, Irish Amy. 312 pp. 18mo, with fine embellish- 
ments. 45 cents. 

The Living Temple. A Memoir of Jane Bethel. 
90 pp. 18mo. 

Iaura’s Impulses. 104 pp. 18mo. 

The Warning from the 18mo. 

Highland Agnes. 72 pp. 18mo. 

Alfred Raymond; or, a Mother’s Influence. 90 
pp. 18mo, illustrated with engravings from original 
designs. 

Alice Clifford and her Day Dreams. 208 pp. 
18mo, emllished with several original engravings. 

The Sad Mistake. 180 pages, 18mo, 25 cents; 
in muslin, 28 cents. A narrative, illustrating with 
much vividness and fidelity the mistakes which too 
often occur in the religious training of families. It 
affords valuable instruction, in an interesting form, 
to children as well] as parents. 

Fruits of Industry and Perseverance as seen in the 
Life of Adam Clark. 226 pp. This sketch of Dr. 
Clarke is mainly designed to show what a diligent 
and steady pursuit of the purposes of life can accom- 
plish, even under adverse circumstances. The vol- 
ume is richly embellished. 

The House of the Soul. 50 pages, 32mo. Beau- 
tifully iiustrated, and done up also in a neat pack- 


age. 

Spible Stories for Young Children. 80 pp. 32mo. 
Each story illustrated with an appropriate engrav- 
ing. 

The Home of the Mutineers; or, a Sketch of Pit- 
cairn’s Island and its Inhabitants. 

The Shepherd’s Voice; or, Words of Encourage- 
ment and Words of Warning for the Ears of the 
Young. dec 23—3t 


ULPIT SPECTACLES.—A convenient article 
for the clergy and public speakers. 
McALLISTER & BROTHER, Opticians, 
At their New Store, No. 194 Chestnut street, 
dec 23—3t Philadelphia. 


STRONOGRAPHY, OR ASTRONOMICAL GE- 
OGRAPHY—With the use of Globes, arranged 
either for simultaneous reading and study in classes, 
or for study in the common method, by Emma Wil- 
lard, author of Willard’s popular series of Histories. 
The object of thie work is to teach Astronomical 
Geography by the use of Artificial Globes. Teach- 
ers having Globes will find this book an invaluable 
aid. Sample —_ will be sent by mail, prepaid, 

on the receipt of 75 cents in postage stamps. 

MERRIAM, MOORE & CO., 
Globe Manufacturers, Troy, New York. 
dec 16—4teow 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE, 
ANNUITY, AND TRUST COMPANY.— 
Buitpine, Office 
south-east corner Third and Chesinut streets.—Cap. 
ITAL, ascertained value of Premiums and Assets, 
January Ist, 1854, $1,083,286.96.—The eminent 
success which has resulted to this Company arises 
chiefly from its distinctive and simple plan of opera- 
tion, combining stability with security, perpetuity 
and availability. Annual Dividends convertible in 
cach, or appropriated to the payment of premiums. 
Premium payments quarterly, &c., see Prospectus. 
In the Savine Funp Derartment, Money is re- 
ceived patty. Also, Monpay Evenines on de- 
posit, in large or small sums, on which interest ‘s 
allowed of rive pen cent. This is the oldest five 
per cent. interest paying Company in the City and 
State. Money paid back without notice, as usual. 


DIRECTORS. 
Stephen R. Crawford, Paul B. Goddard, M.D. 
Ambrose W. Thompson, Lawrence Johnson, 
Benjamin W. Tingley, George McHenry, 
Jacob L. Florance, James Devereux, 
William M. Godwin, Gustavus English. 
R. Caawrorp, President. 
Lawrence Jonnson, Vice-President. 
G. Imtay, Sec’y and Treasurer. 
Acruarny—Pliny Fisk. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 
Paul B. Goddard, M.D., Alexander C. Hart, M.D. 
a0” [n attendance at the (ffice of the Company, 
daily from 11 o’clock, A. M., to 2 o’clock, P. M. 
oct 25—ly 


ELLS! BELLS! BELLS!—For Churches, Aca- 
demies, Factories, Steamboats, Plantations, §c¢. 
made, and a large assortment kept on 
hand by the subscribers, at their old established, 
and enlarged Foundry, which has been in operation 
for thirty years, and whose patterns, and process of 
manufacture are so perfected, that their Bells have a 
world-wide celebrity for volume of sound and quality 
of tone. The present Proprietors have recently 
succeeded jn applying the process of loam mould- 
ing in Iron Cases to Bell Casting—which secures a 
perfect casting and even temper; and as an evi- 
dence of the unimpaired excellence of their Bells, 
they have just received, (January, 1854), the rinsT 


| premium (a Silver Medal) of the World’s Fair in 


New York, over all others, several from this coun- 
try and Europe being in competition ; and which is 
the eighteenth Medal, besides many Diplomas that 
have been awarded them. They bave patterns for, 
and keep on hand, Bellis of every variety of tones 
of the same weight, and they also furnish to order 
Cuimes of any number of bells, or key, and can re- 
fer to several of their make throughout the States 
and Canadas. Their Hangings, comprising many 


Iron Yoke, with moveable arms, and which may be 
turned upon the Bell; Spring acting on the Clap- 

er, prolonging the sound. Iron Frame, Tolling 
‘Hammer, Coanterpoise, Stop, &c. For Steamboats, 
Steamships, &e., their improved Revolving Yoke, 
or Fancy ings in Brass or Bronze of any design 
furnished. .We can supply whole sets, or parts, of 
out Improved Hangings, to rehang bells of other 
conatruction, upon proper specifications being given. 


Old- bells taken in exchange. 
all descriptions, made 


Surveyors Instraments of 
and kept on band. i 
Befng in immediate connection with the priacipal 
routes in all directions, either railroad, canal, or 
river, orders can be executed with dispatch, which, 
either personally or by communication, are respect- 


fully solicited. 
A. MENEELY’S SONS, 
West Troy, Albany county, New York. 
feb 25—ly* 


= 


vating volume 
pion with chs Mothers of Astiquity, the women 


recent and valuable improvements, consist of Cast |. 


Old Cari the Coaper, and his Wonderful By 


| 


| Robert Pierce, One volume, 16mo, with nine ea- 


ravings, 62 cents. 
A book of absorbing interest to children. One of 
the most attractive juvenile books isaued this sea- 
—Journ 


al, 
thers. By Nierits. One volume, 16mo, 
50 cents. 


This story seems to have been written for chil- 
dren, but it is in fact calculated to entertain readers 
of all ages. It hae been trensiated by Mre. H.C. 
Conant, from the German of Nieritz, and is one of 
the best of her many translations. Every reader 
will be pleased with it.—N. ¥. Commercial. 

The Rat-Catcher. By Nierits. One vol., illus 
trated. 50 cents. 
Nieritz is the most lar writer of children’s 
barks in Germany. His tales are attractive from 
the interest of the story, and valuable from the ex- 
cellent moral which they inculcate. 

The Little Drummer. A Story of the Russian War. 
By Nierits. One vol. illustrated. 50 cts. 

The Perils of Greatness. By Nieritz. One vol. 
illustrated. 50 cts. 

Beautifal Bertha. By Mre. L. C. Tuthill. One 
vol. 62 cents. 
There is scarely a female writer who can compare 
with thie lady in writing stories for the young, aad 
this book is one of her best efforts. It pleases the 
imagination, yet at the same time inculcates a good | 
moral. It should be in the hands of every youth. 

Tip Top. By Mrs. Tuthill. One vol. illustrated. 
63 cents. 

do. 
do. 


do. do. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER, 
145 Nassau street, New York. 


do. 


dec 16—3t 


ALUABLE AND INTERESTING BOOKS.— 
Nearly one hundred and fifty volumes, suit- 
able for children, attractive in matter, embellish- 
ments, and binding, are offered to the attention of 
Parents and Sabbath-schoo! Teachers, on the most 
They need only to be examined to 
The latest issues are the follow- 
ing: 


1. Pictorial Second-Book. By Cousin Mary. 30 
and 35 cents, This ie a book for children, contain- 
ing eleven spirited and useful sketches, illustrated 
with ae many engravings. 

II. The Boat and the Drowned Officer. By Char- 
lotte Klizabeth. 10 cents. Two interesting and 
true stories for children. 

Ill, Captives of Abb’s Valley. A Legend of 
Frontier Life. By aSon of Mary Moore. 25 and 
30 cts. With three engravings. This is a graphic 
and touching narrative of one of the memorabie 
scenes of Indian warfare, with which the history of 
our western frontier, during the latter part of the 
last century, abounds. 

IV. The Baby, Good and Bad Luck, The Goldea 
Image, and the Star, By Charlotte Elizabeth. 20 
and 25 cents. 

V. White Lies, Little Oaths, and The Bee. By 
Charlotte Elizabeth. 15 cents. 

Vi. The Rose Bud, The Hen and her Chickens, 
The Bow in the Cloud, and The Glow-worm. By 
Charlotte Elizabeth. 15 cts. The above little books 
by the pious and talented Charlotte Elizabeth (Mrs. 

onna) will not fail to please and profit juvenile 
readers, 

VII. Moral and Religious Anecdotes, in two vol- 
umes. 12mo. Price 75 cents. 

VIII. The Child’s Cabinet of Things both Rare 
and Useful. Price 25 and 30 cents. 

IX. The Youth’s Casket of Gems and Pearls. 
Price 25 and 30 cents. 

X. Mary Searching for Jesus. By the Rev. James 
Hamilton. 10 cents. 

XI. What is Calvinism? or, the Confession of 
Faith in Harmony with the Bible and Common 
Sense. By Rev. W. D.Smith, D.D. 30 and 35 cts. 
This work and the * Great Supper,’’ published by 
the Board, afford the most complete, popular vindi- 
cation of the system of Scripture doctrines, entitled 
** Calvinism,” to be found in the English language. 

Just published by the Presbyterian Board of Pub- 
lication. JOSEPH P. ENGLES, 

Publishing Agent, 
dec 23—3t 265 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


HESTNUT HILL ACADEMY.— The second 
quarter of the Winter Term of the Chestnut 
Hill Academy, Philadelphia, will open on Tuesday 
the 9th of January, 1855. A few additional pupils 


can be accommodated. 
R. OWEN, Principal. 


liberal terms. 
be appreciated. 


dec 23—3t 


EMOVAL.—MecaAllister & Brother, Opticians, 
have removed from the old stand (established 
in 1796), No. 48 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, to 
the new and spacious building, which they have 
lately erected, No. 194 Chestnut street, below 
Eighth, opposite the Masonic Hall, Philadelphia. 
dec 23—3t 


IFE SCENES OF THE MESSIAH—By Rev. 
Rufus W. Clark, author of ‘* Heaven,” ‘* Lec- 
tures to Young Men,”? &c. This elegant Gift Book 
for the holidays is now ready. We have delayed 
its issue in order to allow the Artist all the time he 
required to finish the superb Engraving of the Cru- 
cifixion, from a design by Billings, which adorns the 
volume. 

Contents—1. The Forerunner. 2. Song of the 
Angels. 3. Visitofthe Wise Men. 4. Temptation 
in the Wilderness. 5. Hie Mighty Deeds. 6. Puri- 
fication of the Temple. 7. Interview with Nicode- 
mus. 8. The Samaritan Woman. 9. Preaching 
upon the Mount. 10. Christ Walking on the Sea. 
11. The Transfiguration. 12. Receiving Little 
Children. 13. Interview with the Rich Young Map. 
14. The Raising of Lazarus. 15. The Triumphal 
Entry. 16, Weeping over Jerusalem. 17. Descrip- 
tion of the Last Judgment. 18. Celebration of the 
Passover. 19. AgonyinGethsemane. 20. Treach- 
ery of Judas. 21. Trial and Condemnation. 22. The 
Crucifixion, 23. Resurrection. 24. The Walk to 
Emmaus, 25, The Ascension. 

In various styles of binding, at prices from $1.25 

2.50 


to 
JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., Publishers, 
dec 16—4t 


OSELAND FEMALE INSTITUTE.—This In- 
stitution is located in a beautiful and healthful 
country, near the village of Hartsville, on the Old 
York Road, nineteen miles from Philadelphia, with 
which there is daily communication by two lines of 
Stages. The number of boarding pupils is limited, 
in order that they may receive thorough instruction 
from the Principal, and may enjoy the comfort, and 
personal training, and care of home. Due promi- 
nence is given to daily religious instruction. The 
year is divided into two Sessions of twenty-one 
weeks, one commencing on the first Wednesday in 
May, the other on the first Wednesday in Novem- 
ber. Circulars, containing further particulars, may 

be obtained by addressing the Principal, 

Rev. J. BELVILLE, 
Hartsville, Bucks county, Pennsylvania. 
aug 12—tf 


wt JERSEY COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 


MOUNT HOLLY, NEW JERSEY—Rev. 
Miter, A. M., Principal, assisted by an 
ample number of well qualified teachers. Designed 
to prepare boys thoroughly for college, or any busi- 
ness of life, with careful attention to health and phy- 
sical improvement, personal habits and manners, 
and moral and religious instruction. 

Terms—$50 per quarter of eleven weeks. New 
pupils are received at any time, paying from the 
date of entrance only. The Winter Session com- 
mences, Providence permitting, October 26th. For 
Prospectus, with full particulars, address the Prin- 
cipal. 

References—The President and Professors of the 
College of New Jersey, and the Professors of the 
Theological Seminary, Princeton. oct 2h—tf 


DGEHILL SCHOOL, PRINCETON, NEW JER- 
SEY.—The next Session of this Institution 


will commence on Wednesday, November Ist. 
Boys are prepared for College, or for a business life. 
Teams-——$250 perannum. Modern languages ex- 
tra. The French language is taught by a native of 
France, who resides in the house, and devotes his 
whole time to the School. 
For Crea or further information, address 
ev. THOMAS W. CATTELL, 
Rev. WM. C. CATTELL, } Principals. 
sep 2—6m* 


BOOK FOR THE AGED.—The Evening of Life! 
or, Light and Comforts amid the Shadows of 
Declining Years. By Jeremiah Chaplin. ‘* The 
hoary head is a crown of glory, if it be found in the 
way of righteousness.””—Prov. xvi. 31. The author, 
in his preface to the above excellent volume says: 
*‘ If the young need counsel, the aged need conso- 
lation. With them the day of life is far spent, and 
the evening shadows have begun to fall, or are 
deepening into night.”’ This volume is printed in 
very large, open, and clear type, so that it may be 
easily read by those whose natural sight is dimmed 
by age. Its selections are from the best writers of 
many centuries, among whom appear the names of 
Bishop Hall, Lamartine, Vinet, Fenelon, Ruther- 
ford, Hannah More, Thomas A. Kempis, Cecil, Ed- 
wards, Newton, Romaine, Jeremy Taylor, Bunyan, 
Leighton, Payson, Oberlin, Matthew Henry, and 
numerous others. 

This charming book is bound in = cloth, price 

$1; cloth gilt, $1.60; half calf, $ 

JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., 
dec 9—4t 


USCARORA ACADEMY.—The Winter Session 
of this well known Institution, situated six 
miles from the Perryville and eight miles from the 
Mifflin station of the Pennsylvania Railroad, will 
commence on the Ist of November next. It affords 
every facility to young men preparing either for 
business or for the higher classes in our best Col- 
leges. In point of health and beautiful scenery, it 
has many advantages. Its location is in the coua- 
try, with few, if any, temptations to vice and dis- 
sipation. The religious influences and exercises of 
the Institution are all the most anxious parent 
could desire. 
Terms—$55 per session of five months, payable 
quarterly in advance. Light and fuel extra. 
For Catalogaes, or further information, address 
(post-paid) 
J. H. SHUMAKER, A. M., Principal, 
Academia, Juniata county, Pennsy!vania. 
oct 14—13t 
ORNING AND EVENING SCRIPTURE READ- 
INGS—By Rev. John Cumming, D. D. Now 
ready: 
Evening Readings on Matthew and Mark. 
Morning Readings on Genesis and Exodus. 
Every family should own the above admirable and 
familiar expositions of the Old and New Testaments, 
by one of the most eloquent preachers, and elegant 
writers of modern times. The best religious read- 
ing now offered to the Christian community, are the 
several volomes which we have published, from the 


peo of thia distinguished man, as follows; 


Scripture Readings on Genesis, Exodus, Matthew, 
and Mark, aa dbove. 

The Benediction, or the Blessed Life. 

The Church before the Flood. 

The Tent and the Altar. 

The Voices of the Dead. 

The Voiews of the Day. 

The Voices of the Night. 

Romanism and Tractarianism. 2 
The above are published in good type, and sol 
at 75 cents per volame, with the exception of the 

work on Romaniem; price $1. 
JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., Publishers, 


dec 16—4t No, 117 Washington street, Boston. 


No. 117 Washington street, Boston. 


Publishers, Boston. | 


} volumes, 


DEV. DK. ADAMO’S NEW 
Discourses 


Friend of Seamen. 
never wash my feet. 13. Paul. 


By the same author. | 
The object of this book is te illustrate faith in| 
Christ, and love towards him, by the examples of 
those who befriended him when hé was on « “7 
Contents—1. The Wise Men from the East. 3. SI- 


meon. 3. Joha the Baptiet. 4. The Brid d 
Bride at Cana. 5. the'tecies A es. @ The Chil- 
dren in the Temple. 7. The Woman with the Ala- 
baster Box. 8. Martha and Mary. 9. Siman the 
Cyrenian. 10. The Penitent Thief. 11. The Re- 
lenting Crucifier. 12. Joseph of Arimathea. 13. The 
Women at the Sepulchre. | 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
A rare combination of various learning, forcible 
reasoning, graceful diction, felicitous illustration, 
beautiful simplicity, and pertinent application.— 
Purilan Recorder, Boston. 
Every way worthy of the fine taste, superior scho- 
larship and unaffected Christian spirit of the author. 
— Boston Traveller. 
_ The volume belongs among the beat.— Boston 
Christian Watchman and Reflector (Baptist). 

They will be read with pagang and profit.— 
Christian Witness (Episcopal). 

Conceived in a delightful spirit, and written with 

rare ability both of thought and style.—Zion’s Her- 
ald (Methodist). 
Those who neglect to place this volume upon one 
of the selectest shelves of their library will miss do- 
ing justice to the mose original, most affluent, and 
most useful volume of sermoas which the American 
press—at least for a long time—bas given to the 
world.— Boston Congregationalist. 

The beauty of style, tenderness of feeling, and 
richness of doctrinal and experimental! trath which 
the Discourses display, are of high order,—New 
York Evangelist. 

Greatly refreshed and strengthened have we been 
by the perusal of these Sermons.—New York Od- 
server. 

This beautiful volume will become a favourite in 
very many Christian families.— New York Inde- 


It isa precious family book; a treasure to any 
member of the family of Christ.—Portiand Christian 


Mirror. 

A beautiful book in every respect—able, rich in 
thought, eloquent in the best sense of the term.— 
Philadelphia Christian Observer. 

A portion of each edition will be bound in ele- 
o style, suitable for Christmas or New Year’s 


ifts. 

All orders to be addressed to the Publishers. 
JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., 

dec 9—4t No. 117 Washington street, Boston. 


RINCETOWN ACADEMY AND FEMALE 
SEMINARY, SCHENECTADY COUNTY, 
- NEW YORK.—The Winter Term of this Academy 
will commence on Tuesday, 9th January, 1855, and 
continue fourteen weeks. Twelve Professors and 
Teachers give instruction in the departments of 
Classical, Mathematical, and English education ; 
in the French, German, Spanish, and Italian Lan- 
guages; in Vocal and all kinds of Instrumental Mu- 
sic ; in Drawing, and the various etyles of Painting ; 
also, in Wax Fruit and Flowers, Ornamental Needle 
Work, &c. Whole expense per term of fourteen 
weeks, for board, furnished rvom, fuel, washing, 
and tuition in common English branches, is $28. 
This Institution affords very superior advantages, 
situated in a position of surpassing beauty, enjoying 
a most salubrious climate, possessed of Professors 
and Teachers of the very first order in their several 
departments, and exercising the most faithful care 
over the moral training of the students. This In- 
stitution the Trustees feel confident is second to 
none in the land, and they can, therefore, recom- 
mend it to the confidence and patronage of the 
Christian public. Students conveyed free of ex- 
ense at the commencement and close of each 
erm, to and from the Davis House, Schenectady. 
Teachers will be there in attendance on Tuesday 
the 9th of January, 1855. For further particulars, 
apply to Rev. JAMES GILMOUR, A. M., 


dec 9—13t Principal. 

A MANUAL OF MISSIONS; or, Sketches of the 

Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States.—With Maps, showing the Sta- 
tions and Statistics of Protestant Missions among 
Unevangelized Nations. By John C. Lowrie, D. D. 
One vol. oblong 4to, neatly bound in cloth. Price’ 
75 cents. The work is handsomely printed, and 
the Maps are executed in the best style of the litho- 
graphic art. 

NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

This volume meets a widely extended want. Every 
one interested in the work of missions has felt the 
need of a compact and accessible account of the 
whole field, so as to be able tosee at a glance what 
is now doing in this department. The author has 
accomplished an important work in the most satis- 
factory manner.—Princeton Review. 

It spreads before him the whole heathen world, 
and shows him what has been done by one branch 
of the Church for their salvation. In doing this, it 
gives a rapid view of the missionary labours of other 
Protestant denominations in this and other foreiga 
lands. The whole is presented with much clear- 
ness and simplicity by a very competent hand. . . . 
Nowhere else in the sphere of our acquaintance, 
can be found ia so small a compass so much relia- 
ble information respecting the work of missions, 
especially as conducted we oom Presbyterian Church. 
—Southern Presbyterian Review. 


our ministers, elders, and intelligent laymen. Itis 
another of the books which ought to be found in all | 
our Sabbath-school libraries.—Presd, Magazine. 
Published by ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH, 
683 Broadway, New York. 
Sold in Philadelphia by WILLIAM S. MAR-. 
TIEN, and SMITH & ENGLISH. 
On the receipt of 75 cents, a copy will be sent by 
mail, prepaid. dec 16—3t 


ALUABLE PRESENTS FOR MINISTERS, 
r STUDENTS, SUNDAY-SCHOOL SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS, TEACHERS, &c.—AMERICAN 
EDITION, HANDSOMELY BOUND.—Life and 
Epistles of St. Paul. By Rev. W. J. Conybeare, 
and Rev. J. S. Howson. Unabridged. In two vol- 
umes, 8vo, with over 80 illustrations, beaatifully 
bound in half calf, extra, price $8; morocco, full 
gilt, $12; in cloth, $6. 

Though offered at one-half the cost of the Lon- 
don copy, the work has in no way suffered from 
abridgment, but has been preserved complete in 
every respect. The notes, cvins, maps, plans, and 
wood engravings generally have been retained. 

The clergyman who shall purchase these volumes, 
at Mr. Scribner’s low price, will find himself amply 
and permanently repaid for the comparatively small 
outlay; his knowledge will be enriched and his 
mind refreshed, while his heart will be greatly 
quickened in Christian love for Christian work. 
The parishioner and friend who shall present this to 
his pastor, will associate his kindness with a work 
to which that pastor’s mind and hand will turn more 
Srequently and affectionately than to almost any other 
Of the same class in his library, and will add cer- 
tainly and greatly to the dignity, force, and instruc- 
tive wealth of his successive discourses. No clerical 
library can be complete without it. Yet it is nowise 
designed for ministers alone. The citations from 
ancient authors, and from other languages, are al- 
most exclusively confined to the foot-notes, instead 
of being allowed to interlard the text; and thus the 
volumes may be read through, with unbroken in- 
terest and profit, by any intelligent and thoughtful 
student of the early Christian development. We 
would they were in every household. They would 
benefit immensely the whole character, life, and ac- 
tion of those who should earnestly and affectionate- 
ly study them.—New York Inde ° 

We wish Mr. Scribner might sell a copy to every 
clergyman and half the laymen in the land.—Con- 
gregationalist. 

It will be found invaluable to the student, and 
from its popular character, equally rich and enter- 
taining to the general Bible-reader.—N. Y. Evang. 

It should be in the library of every minister and 
intelligent layman.—Presbyterian. 

The most complete, interesting, and valuable con 
tribution to Biblical learning, that the English press 
has ever furnished.—Boston Traveller. 

It is written in a popular style, and is no less at- 
tractive and valuable to the lay reader than to the 
professed theologian.—N. Y. Commercial. 

West’s Analysis of the Holy Bible. By the Rev. 
Nathaniel West, D. D. A Complete Analysis of the 
Holy Bible, containing the whole of the New and 
Old Testaments, collected and arranged systemati- 
cally in thirty books (based on the work of the 
learned Talbot), together with an Iatroduction, set+ 
ting forth the character of the work, and the im- 
mense facility thie method affords for understandin 
the word of God. Also, three different Tables o 
Contents prefixed, and a General Index subjoined, 
so elaborated and arranged in alphabetical order, as 
to direct at once to any subject required. One vol. 
royal 8vo, about 1000 pages. Price $5; in halfcalf,. 
$6.50; in morocco, extra, $0. 

The entire passages are given, so that they need 
not be looked out, as where a concordance ia used. 
Such a book will therefore save time, and enrich 
more thoroughly with the treasures of the Bible the 
preacher’s discourses. Sabbath-school teachers 
will also find it an invaluable aid, as indeed will 
all who wish to have the word of God interpret it- 
self for their instruction and edification.— Presb. 

It will be invaleable to the clergyman or Sabbath- 
school teacher, and full of interest and instruction 
to all who -desire to master the contents of this 
blessed volume. . The Indexes are exceedingly full 
and accurate, and greatly enhance the value of the 
book.—N. Y. Evangelist. 

This very valuable volume is a work of immense 
labour and Jove. It is only necessary to look over 
the indexes of this large and important volume, and 
to become possessed of the plan and its execution 
on any one subject, to be convinced that the whole 
work ig of great merit and value.—N. Y. Ji nd. 

This is one of the most important worke which 
has ever appeared in iljustration of the boly Scrip. 
tures. The compiler deserves, and will doubtless 
receive the thanks of the whole of Christendom for 
as arrangement is applica- 

e to the Bible in ap guage any version.— 

Cyclopedia of Missions. By Rev. Harvey Newcomb. 
l-vol. targe octave, double column, 800 pages, price 
93. Embracing a Comprehensive View of al! the 
Missionary Operations in the World, with Geogra- 

hical Descriptions, Condition of the Unevangelized, 

-j together with the Religious Movewente of the 


Rev. John M. ries Works. Complete, Foar 
History of the Apostolic Church. the Rev. P. 
Schaff, D. D, One vel. $3. 

Ky” On the price of these books remitted to the 
Publisher, they will be delivered frea of 


back 


roceo, antique, elegant, 


The book is worthy of a place in the libraries of ’ 


original Frontispiece ev, 13. 1-3 


| cured Address, 
WILLIAM 8. MA 
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QPLENDAD . HOLIDAY BOOKS.— Published hed. by 


by the Rev. 
Nehemiah Adams, D. D., being & ‘co street, Phi ) 
his former series, the Friends of CAvist in the New | Tie Brag the Rev. H. 
published early in 
Contents—1. Behold‘how ‘he loved him. 2. -An imperial ectavb volume, with twelve 
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ons ure entire execeted in « style aRo- 
gether superior to ing of the kiad beretefore 
produced im the United States. Tbe iettar. ie. 
ted om a tater cream colopred paper. 
“he binding ip done with great care, and in 
petior and the Publishers Haves 
pense to make ® both artistically aad. 
moat beagufal book of the season. . - 
Krummacher’s Parables. 


éditioa, 
man by tweaty-six ori- 


ndsome 


together orig 
author, the ill 
ag 


demy octave 


cloth, git backs, plain ed $1.7 is cloth 
Turkey 


Full gilt and bevelled, § j end 
dye 

The Chriatian’s Daily Delight. A sacred Gac 
culled from English and Ameérican 
fally ilfuet by eight on steel, Ia vac 


sides, backs, and edges, $3.25. fall gilt 


Proctor’s Itustrated Histety af ‘the 
Containing over one hundred and Sifty illustrations, 
beautifully printed on fine paper. One volume, oc- 
tavo, bound in cloth, gift baé¥s, pe $2.25. One 
volume, octavo, bound is ¢luth, fall gilt sides, 
backs, and edges, $3; Turkey motocco, 
An Illustrated Life of Martin Luther, the great 
German Reformer, with a Sketch of the Referma- 
tion in Germany, edited with an Introduction, by the 
Rev. Theophilus Stork, D. D., late pastor of St. 
Mark’s Lutheran Church, Philadelphia. Beautifully 
illustrated by sixteen designs, printed on fine — 
One volume, octavo, bound in cloth, gilt back, $2. 
One volume, octavo, bound in eloth, full gilt, sides 
and edges, with appropriate designs, $2.50 ; Turkey 
morocco, $4. or 
New editions, octavo, illustrated for presentation, 


of 
Miss May’s American Female Poets. 

Bethune’s British Female Poets. 
Watson’s Dictionary of Poetical Quotations. 
Weld’s Dictionary of Sacred Poetical Quotations, 
The Poetical Works of James Montgomery. The 
edition, edited by himself. : 

rice of each, elegantly bound in cloth, bevelled, 
full gilt edges, sides, and backs, $3. Do. do. do. 
in Tarkish morocco, antique styles, $4.50. 


NEW JUVENILE BOOKS. 


Midswmmer Flowers. A Holiday Book for Young 
People, by Mary Howitt, beautifully itlustrated. A 
12me volume, bound in cloth, gilt backs, price 84 
—_ Do. do. full gilt backs, sides, and edges, 

The Neighbour’s Children. A story of great in- 
terest, and of a pure and elevated moral tone. 
Translated from the German, by Mrs. Sarah A. 
Myers. One volume, 16mo, with frontispiece. Price 

cents. 

A Sequel to My Neighbour’s Children. From the 
German, by Mrs, S. A. Myers. A 1l6mo volume, 
with frontispiece. Price 63 cents. 

Mrs. Lee’s Young People’s Library. In four vol- 
umes, neatly bound to match, and put up in boxes. 
Price $3.38. Including 

The African Crusoes ; or, the Adventures of Car- 
log and Antonio in the Wilde of Africa, With illue- 
trations, A 16mo volume, cloth, gilt backs. Price 
84 cents. 

The Australian Wanderers ; or, the Adventures of 
Captain Spencer, his Horse, and Dog, in the Bush 
and Wilds of Australia. With illustrations. A 
16mo volume, cloth, gilt backs. . Price 84 cents, 

And new editions of Mra, Lee’s Anecdotes of 
mals. Price 84 cents. Ditto, of Birds, Fishes, and 
Reptiles. Illustrated. Price 84 cents, . 

i These volumes are sold separately, or in seta, 
as desired by the parchasers. des 16—4t 


FROM THE SILENT LAND; OR, 

LEAVES OF CONSOLATION FOR THE 
AFFLICTED—By Mrs. H. Dwight Williams, 

** Into the Silent Land! Ab, who can say that 
the footsteps of none he once loved on earth have 
entered the shadow of that pale realm ?’ 

‘« This is a delightful volume, suited for all; for 
all have some dear friends who have gone into the 
* Silent Land,’ and after whom they sometimes cast 
a longing look into the ‘ shadows of that pale realm.’ 

* The air is ful! of farewells for the dying, 
And mournings for the dead.” 

** These ‘ Voices from the Silent Land’ have been 
compiled by one while in deep affliction—her aim 
being to induce others to make a good and wise use 
of afflictive dispensations, while at the same time 
she receives soothing consolation to herself, 

‘°Tis sweet, as year by year we lose 
Friends out of sight, in faith to muse, 
How grows in Paradise our store.’ : 

*¢ The volume before us is eminently fitted to aid 
‘usin such musing, and therefore we heartily com- 
mend its perusal to those in affiiction.’’ 

Published by 

JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., Boston. 
dec 16—4t 


EWS FOR SALE.—For sale in Arch atreet Pres- 
byterian Charch, Philadelphia, of which the 
Rev. Charles Wadaworth is pastor, a choice of Pews 
Nos. 107 or 107}, eligibly located, the owner hav- 
ing use for one only, For addréss, apply at the of- 
fice of the Presbyterian, 144 Chestnut street, Phila- 
delphia. aug 26—tf 


ICROSCOPES, THERMOMETERS, &c.—Spec- 
tacles, Spy Glasses, Microscopes, Thermome- 
ters; Mathematical Inatruments, separate and in 
| cases; Stereoscopes, with Views on Glass; Platina 
Points; Electrical Machines ; Magic Lanterns, &c. 
A priced and descriptive Catalogue of Optical, 
Mathematical, and Philosophical Inatrumenss, fur- 
nished on application, aod seot by mail. free) of 
charge. McALLISTER & B Opticians, 
dec 23—4t 194 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
ALUABLE BOOKS FOR PRESENTS.~~-NEW 
EDITION.—FOURTH THOUSAND.—Lie of 
Archibald Alexander, D. D. By the: Rev. James 
W. Alexander, D. D. One volume, $yo, $2.50, 
cloth; extra gilt, and half calf, $3.50; morocco, $5. 

‘It will be cherished and be ranked as.oge of the 
most finished and most complete biographies. Dr. 
Alexander was one of the greatest and best men that 
this country has ever afforded; in Church or State. 
— Baptist Cincinnati Journal and Messenger. 

As a memorial of a beloved and venetated teach- 
er, and of an able, learned, and faithful minister of 
the gospel, it will be welcomed by thousands, and 
read with interest.—Christian Observer. 

This judicious and well-written biography has a 
two-fold interest in the historical and religious life 
of its subject.—New York (Episcopal) Churchman. 

His intellect was one of great grasp, and yet ex- 
treme nicety of perception ; his eloquence not often 
equalled, and his vital piety such as few on earth 
attainto, Few men have made so deep and noble 
a mark upon the Christian Church of our country as 
Dr. Archibald Alexander.—Courier and Inquirer. 

Itis replete with surpassing interest to all.—Pres- 
byterian Banner. 

The model biography —New York Observer. 

Consolation ; in Discourses on Select Topics, Ad- 
dressed to the Suffering People of God. By Rev. 
James W. Alexander, D. D. One volume, 8vo. 
Price $2 in cloth; full gilt or half calf, $3; in mo- 
rocco, extra, $4. Also, a new edition, 1 vol+12mo. 
Price reduced to $1.25. 
~ The author has acquired an eminent facility in the 
hallowed work of consoling the mourner. It begins 
and ends with God, and brings out those strong 
views of truth that brace aad lift up the drooping 
soul, with that energy that the divine alone can in- 
spire.— Watchman and Observer, Richmond 

Dr. Alexander has rendered much good service to 
the cause of truth and piety; but we doubt whether 
he has ever done anything which will procure for 
him the gratitude of so many hearts as the sending 
forth of this volume.— Puritan and Record., Boston, 

If we desired to send a gift-book to a Christian 
friend, there is none that would be selected in pre- 
ference to this, for we know of no uninspired work 
thatis calculated to give more sincere satisfaction to 
a religious mind.—Com. Advertiser, New York. 

The Psalms. Translated and Explained, by Rev. 
J. A. Alexander, D. D. 


Three volumes, 12mo. 


.| Price $3.75; in half calf, $5.25, 


We welcome this as a valuable contribution to 
the religious literature of the day. Itisa work of 
great study and research, the results of which are 
brought together in a form to adapt them not only 
to the theologian, but also to the more genera! rea- 
der.-—Daily State Register. 

The work before us is well adapted to meet the 
wants of the times. Those who love to read the 
Psalms in private (and what pious heart does not ?) 
as well as public expounders of the word, will find, 
in the suggestive nature of these ‘explanations, 
abundant theme for explanation and remark.—New 
York Evangelist. at 
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